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Now you can get real 
“punch” with your 30-30 rifle 


Use the US Improved Thirty-Thirty Cartridge. Thirteen 
per cent more striking energy with no increase in cost. 
Longer range, lower trajectory, quicker mushrooming. 

Has 170-grain bullet, 2125 feet per second muzzle velocity, 
1707 foot-pounds striking energy. Your dealer has them 
or can get them. Descriptive circular on request. 
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Books for the Sportsman 


DOGS 


THE AIREDALE. By W. A. Bruette. This 
instructive and interesting work covers the 
history, breeding and training of these useful 
dogs. It is the latest and best book on the 
subject. Those who desire to train their dogs 
to the highest state of efficiency either as com- 
panions or for hunting will find easily under- 
stood and practical instructions on the subjects 
of general training, retrieving, swimming and 
diving, and work on squirrels, rabbits, part- 
ridges, etc. There are important chapters de- 
voted to the laws of breeding, kennel manage- 
ment, preparation for and handling in the 
show ring, diseases and treatment and man 
hints and instructions of great value to tone 
ers and owners, Price, in cartridge board 
covers, $1 


THE COMPLETE DOG BOOK. By Dr. Wm. 
A. Bruette. The dogs of America, Great 
Britain and other countries are fully described 
in this modern work, written by an authority 
of international reputation. It is a book that 
presents in an entertaining manner the history, 
general characteristics, peculiarities and particu- 
lar sphere of usefulness of all of these breeds 
recognized by the American Kennel Club. The 
latest standards for judging each breed are 
given, the good points and bad points are set 
forth clearly Cale are further elucidated by a 
number of beautiful photographs of famous 
specimens of the most important breeds. The 
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how to select a typical specimen. Particular 
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pies and the prospective owner is told just what 
things to look for and what to avoid in making 
his selection. Cloth. $3.00. 





MODERN BREAKING. By William A. Bruette. 
Probably the most practical treatise that has 
ever been published on the training of setters 
and pointers, and their work in the field. Every 
phase of the subject has been carefully covered 
and the important lessons are illustrated by 
photographs from life. It is a book well cal- 
culated to enable the amateur to become a suc- 
cessful trainer and handler. There are chap- 
ters on The Art of Training, Setters vs. Point- 
ers, Selection of Puppies, Naming Dogs, No- 
menclature, Training Implement, Know Thy- 
self, First Lessons, Yard Breaking, Pointing 
Instinct, Backing, Ranging, Retrieving, Gun 
Shyness, Faults and Vices, Conditioning, 
Don’ts. Illustrated by reproductions of Osthaus 
paintings. Cartridge board cover. $1.00. 





PRACTICAL DOG BREEDING. By Williams 
Haynes. This book goes at length into the 
fundamental questions of breeding, such as se- 
lection of types, the perpetuation of desirable, 
and the elimination of undesirable qualities, the 
value of potency in building up a breed, etc. 
Illustrated. Flex. cloth. $1.00. 





TRAINING THE HUNTING DOG. By B. 
Waters. This book is claimed by many dis- 
tinguished owners of hunting dogs to be the 
most practical volume ever put together for the 
complete training of dogs for the field and 


hunting. Mr. Waters is the author of several 
most successful dog books ever published. 
Cloth. $3.00. 

SHOOTING 


AMERICAN GAME BIRD SHOOTING. By 
George Bird Grinnell. Describe the habits of 
woodcock, nipe, groue, wild turkeys, quail and 
all upland game birds followed with dog and 
gun. Illustrated with colored plates by Louis 
Agassiz Fuertes and numérous drawings. <A 
work of interest to the ornithologist as well as 
the sportsman. $5.00. 


WING AND TRAP SHOOTING. By Charles 
Askins. A full discussion of the various methods 
such as snap-shooting, swing and half-swing; 
the gunner’s problem of lead and range in re- 
gard to the flight of birds, relating all points 
of the discussion to the common varieties of 
game birds in this country, Illustrated. Flex. 
cloth. $1.00, 
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SHOOTING (Continued) * 


GUNCRAFT. By Wm. A. Bruette. A modern 
treatise on guns, gun fitting, ammunition, wing 
and trap shooting. The theoretical side of the 
subject has been covered with a scientific accu- 
racy which makes it an up-to-date book of ref- 
erence, and the practical side of wing-shooting, 
gun fitting, the master eye, defects in vision 
and other important questions have been treat- 
ed in a way that will enable either the expert 
or the amateur to determine if he is shooting 
with a gun that fits him and how to decide 
upon one that does. It will enable him to as- 
certain why he misses some shots and is suc- 
cessful with others. The secrets of success, in 
trap shooting as well as the peculiarities in 
flight of the quail, the jacksnipe, the woodcock, 
the ruffed grouse and the duck family are illus- 
trated by drawings and described in a way that 
will facilitate the amateur in mastering the art 
of wing shooting. Cartridge board cover, 
$1.00. Cioth, $2.00. 
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By G. F. Haiilton 


MISCELLANEOUS 
CAMP LIFE.AND THE TRICKS OF TRAP- 


PING. By W. Hamilton Gibson. Compre- 
hensive hints on camp shelter, log huts, bark 
shanties, woodland beds and bedding, boat and 
canoe building, and valuable suggestions on 
trappers’ food, etc., with extended chapters on 
the trapper’s art, containing all the “tricks.” 
Valuable recipes for the curing and tanning of 
fur skins, etc, Cloth. $1.00. 

LOG CABINS AND COTTAGES. How to Build 
and Furnish Them, Seventh Edition. By 
William S. Wicks. The most popular book on 
the subject ever written. Full explanations on 
how to build cabins of all sizes, with directions 
and numerous illustrations. $2.00 


OUTDOOR PHOTOGRAPHY. By Julian A. 
Dimock. A solution of all the problems in 
camera work out of doors. The various subjects 
dealt with are: The Camera; Lens and Plates; 
Light; Developing; Printing, etc. Illustrated. 
Flex. cloth. $1.00. 
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rod than a Bristol Steel 
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years, 
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HUNTING ALASKA SHEEP AND MOOSE. 


FURTHER ADVENTURES OF THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM’S EXPEDITION WHILE 
SEARCHING FOR SPECIMENS OF THE GREAT GAME ANIMALS OF ALASKA 


HE Alaskan summer was well 
advanced when I returned to 
Cordova after the bear hunt and 
the little town looked more invit- 
ing than it did in the early Spring. 
Wild flowers and cultivated gardens 
were now in bloom but snow still lin- 
gered on the hills above the town. The 
sun was warm and such delightful 
weather so far north was a surprise. 

The season for hunting moose and 
sheep was now closed, and as these ani- 
mals were shedding their coats it was 
necessary to wait until they assumed a 
new winter pelage which begins to look 
fresh and glossy by the latter part of 
August. In the interval between the 
bear hunt and my journey to the interior 
I visited Hinchenbrook Island, which 
lies about twenty miles off shore from 
Cordova. I camped 
here for some time 
and collected sea 
birds that were nest- 
ing by thousands on 
the little rocky islets 
that extended along 
the coast. The most 
common birds noted 
were the gull, the 
cormorant and the 
tufted puffin, or sea 
parrot. The latter 
nest in burrows at 
the extreme top of 
the cliffs, and feed 
principally on crabs 
which they break 
open with their 
heavy, hatchet - like 
bills. Piles of crab 
shells were scattered 
about the entrances 
to their nests. 

Bald eagles were 
much in evidence all 
along the shore and 
they could be seen in pairs at almost 
any hour of the day. These noble birds 
are not held in high regard by Alaskans, 
who shoot them at every opportunity, 


By ROBERT H. ROCK VELL 


Ai a successful hunt for the 
big brown bear of the Alaska 
Peninsular, described in the Febru- 
ary and March numbers of Forest 
AND STREAM, Mr. Rockwell went 
into the White River country for 
sheep and moose. 

The excellent sport he obtained 
and the splendid trophies he brought 
back warrant the consideration of 
sportsmen who are looking for an 
unspoiled game region.—[Eb1Tors. ] 


their excuse being that the eagles de- 
stroy much valuable fur, especially on 
the silver fox farms. I noted that all 
chicken pens adjacent to camps were 


Over the Russell Glacier to the sheep country 


covered with netting to guard against 
the eagles’ depredations. It is said that 
they also kill many young mountain 
sheep and mountain goats. The eagles 
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and ravens hobnob together and share 
with one another the spoils of the chase. 
I noted an eagle and four ravens eating 
in harmony on a carcass of a bear I had 
killed on the Alaskan Peninsula. 

Wild geese were found breeding on 
Hinchenbrook Island. Their retreat was 
well inland from the coast on a lake 
bordered with dense timber and under- 
brush, the surface of the water almost 
completely covered with large, broad- 
leafed lily pads. The young goslings, 
which were then about half grown, were 
feeding on the leaves of the skunk cab- 
bage that grew in profusion along the 
shore. As a breeding place for geese 
the locality was most desirable, and as 
far as we were concerned they were safe, 
as all our efforts to catch them failed. 

While traveling along the ocean 

beach on the east 
side of the Island I 
had the good for- 
tune to find the body 
of a dead sea otter 
washed up on the 
shore. It had evi- 
dently been killed by 
a bullet as some of 
the cervical verte- 
brae were missing 
and the skull 
cracked. I saved a 
few strips of skin 
and the skeleton, 
but decay had ad- 
vanced too far to 
use. the pelt as a 
museum specimen. 
Had I found this 
animal a few days 
earlier I should have 
had a skin worth 
easily a thousand 
dollars. The sea 
otter is now on the 
verge of extinction, 
and unless drastic measures are taken to 
enforce the present laws, it will be next 
on the list of wild creatures that we 
regret exist no more, 





On the headwaters of the River Snag 


= time passed slowly before the 
season for big game opened. It 
gave me ample opportunity, however, to 
locate the best hunting fields and arrange 
for reliable guides. Finally on August 
the tenth I closed a deal with “Jimmy” 
Brown of McCarthy to conduct me into 
the White River region. The White 
River is one of the larger tributaries of 
the Yukon and enters the great stream 
eighty miles south of Dawson. Our 
plan was to hunt moose and sheep only. 
Caribou or mountain goats were not 
considered in the contract. Brown 
proved that he knew the country weil, 
and his assistant, John Nicholls, fulfilled 
his duties as guide in a most admirable 
manner. Much of my success later on 
was due to the faithful interest these 
two men showed in their work and I 
heartily recommend them to any one 
who wishes to hunt or travel in that 
country. 

It required two days to reach Mc- 
Carthy, although the distance is only 
about three hundred miles, but as the 
train does not run at night our progress 
was necessarily slow. On reaching Chi- 
tina, which is about half way, passengers 
are accommodated for the night at one 
of the local hotels. The next day I 
arrived at McCarthy, a little mining 
town that can boast only of a prosperous 
past. Here I met Captain Hubrick, who 
gave me some valuable information 
about the country and assisted me in 
many ways. Our seven pack horses 
were rounded up and provisions for a 
thirty-five day trip purchased. It re- 
quired four horses to carry this outfit 
while the other animals were used as 
saddle horses. 

The sun shone brightly as our pack 
train left this forlorn little town. We 
wended our way around the great moun- 
tain that rises abruptly behind the 
famous Kennicott mine. It has been 
said that this mine produces the highest 
grade of copper ore ever found in large 
quantities. As we passed along between 
the hills, flowers bloomed beside the trail 
and grasshoppers scuttled away in 
myriads before the horses’ hoofs. Nich- 
olls called my attention to a bush beside 
the trail that was literally loaded down 
with wild ripe raspberries, 


Our course led over the Nazina River, 
a dangerous, swift-running stream that 
rises beneath a vast valley of ice. We 
viewed its rushing waters with some 
anxiety as many a miner has lost his 
life in its muddy currents. The river 
bed is divided into numerous channels 
that change their course from day to 
day. Quick-sand as well as a rapid cur- 
rent make the fording of this stream a 
hazardous undertaking. Brown pointed 
out a spot where two weeks previous his 
own pack train came to grief, and the 
man he was guiding lost his life when 
his horse was bowled over in midstream. 
Luckily our party passed over without 
mishap, and at four in the afternoon we 
reached a log cabin inn run by a Mrs. 
Brown. Here we unpacked our outfit 
and stayed for the night. The camp was 
built during the gold stampede into Chi- 
sana, where a rich strike was made in 
1913. Many miners and trappers used 
this cabin as one of their stopping places 
while they journeyed inland to the gold 
fields. Mrs. Brown conducted the camp 
alone. The meals were ample and ex- 
cellently prepared, and the house was 
neat and orderly. On a well-filled book- 
shelf were volumes by Dickens, Tol- 
stoy, and many other distinguished 
authors. One could not help but admire 
the nerve of that frail little woman who 
remains here the year round seemingly 
contented with her lot. 

Before starting out next morning our 
time and patience were exhausted in 
locating and rounding up the horses as 
they had wandered far from camp dur- 
ing the night; but this is the usual 
difficulty with a pack train. For some 
unknown reason horses never appear to 
be satisfied with the forage near camp, 
and we always found them grazing from 
two to five miles away. This peculiarity 
was a source of much annoyance and 
delay, and it was usually eight or nine 
o'clock before a start could be made. 
Regular camping places are located 
along this trail, and some were comfort- 
able log cabins that had been abandoned 
after the gold rush. They provided a 
welcome retreat wherever we found 
them, as it saved us the trouble of pitch- 
ing our tent at the end of a tiresome 
journey. As we advanced further in- 
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Two moose with two shots within twenty minutes 


land these camping places were scarce 
and further apart, so we slept on piles 
of brush, facing the stars. The rivers 
are the main “roads” on which all trans- 
portation must depend on entering this 
rugged country. Our course usually 
followed the banks or gravel bars of the 
Nazina. Later we turned off into the 
Chittestone, following this stream to its 
source in a northeasterly direction. 

On the seventeenth a stop was made 
at Spruce Point, where we remained for 
the night. I noted on the door of the 
cabin that the Denver Museum Expedi- 
tion had stopped here in 1918, as one of 
their party had registered their arrival 
on it. As we advanced from here on the 
scenery became more and more impres- 
sive. At every turn in the river a new 
panorama unfolded itself. Bands of 
white mountain sheep were grazing 
peacefully on the foothills. They were 
of much interest to us but the season had 
not yet opened, so we continued on our 
way without molesting them. At eight 
in the evening we made camp in a small 
patch af stunted spruce close by two 
glaciers, the source of the stream we had 
been following. Light brown water 
boiled out of a dark cavern that ex- 
tended far under this mountain of ice. 


UGUST eighteenth was a clear, 
calm day. We started at nine, and 
after fording the swift boulder-strewn 
stream that passed near our camp, we 
began the long tedious ascent of the goat 


trail leading over the divide. None of 
us rode horses on this trail. It was 
narrow and zig-zagged along a steep 
mountain of shale rock and all agreed 
that the first man who ventured to take 
horses over this path must have been a 
daring individual. Johnnie informed me 
that seven horses tied in line had once 
plunged down this gorge to the bottom, 
the leader missing his footing and drag- 
ging the others that were tied behind 
him to their death. 

Passing up beyond the limit of timber 
we came upon high flat alpine meadows 
that were covered with short green 
grass, while buttercups and forget-me- 
nots made a radiant carpet of rich color 
against a crystalline background of melt- 
ing snow and ice. On nearby hills we 
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Into the land where the white sheep roam 


counted fifteen mountain sheep, but their 
keen eyes soon spotted our pack train 
and bounded off out of sight. Finally, 
the long climb came to an end, and our 
poor jaded horses were given a well- 
deserved rest. Looking down six thou- 
sand feet we had a grand view of the 
Scoli Basin, where the great Russell 
Glacier ends abruptly. Two streams 
rise beneath this huge barrier of ice. 
One mingles with the water of the 
Copper River and empties into Prince 
William Sound, while the other reaches 
the Yukon which empties into the 
Bering Sea. 

A camp was made at the base of 
Castle Mountain in one of the govern- 
ment shacks. These places of refuge 
are built at points where miners and 
prospectors are liable to be caught in 
storms or blizzards. They are much 
appreciated by Alaskans, who hope that 
more of them may be constructed in the 
future. Mountain sheep, both alive and 
dead, were much in evidence at this 
camp; bones, skins and horns were scat- 
tered around the door, while high up on 
the mountain peak we counted ten live 
white ewes and lambs sporting about on 
the grassy benches of the steep cliff. 

Luckily the horses did not stray far 
during the night so we made an early 
start in the morning. It was a long hard 
drill over the rough rocks and ice of the 
glacier. Deep pools of water formed in 
pockets between the ice cliffs and great 
yawning crevasses threatened to swallow 
up our caravan. With some nervous 
tension we crossed these treacherous 
trails, for one never can tell when the 
melting ice may collapse beneath one’s 
feet. However, no accidents happened 
to us, but one horse that left the trail 
had a narrow escape as he slipped and 
crashed down a steep embankment. As 
I walked far in the rear all I could 
hear was a great thumping noise like a 
huge body bounding down hill. I rushed 
forward fully expecting to see a dead 
or dying horse at the foot of the hill of 
ice, but, through one of those rare 
streaks of luck that we are often unable 
to explain, there was our animal unin- 
jured but wedged solidly between two 
walls of ice. He was securely held in 
that position until we rescued him. 


At four in the afternoon we left the 
glacier and entered the wide gravel bars 
of the White River. There we encoun- 
tered another series of swift muddy 
streams which were easily forded on 
horseback. Some of the finest scenery 
I have ever looked upon was at the 
source of the White River. We were 
now down to timber line again and later 
in the day we came to Solo Cabin, where 
we camped for the night. Mount Nata- 
zat loomed high in the distance as the 
setting sun glistened on its rugged snow- 
clad peaks. 

On the morning of August twentieth 
we continued down the river. It was a 
dreary ‘day and heavy clouds hung low 
on the mountains. Moose and caribou 
tracks were quite common, and we also 
saw the footprint of a large timber wolf. 
In the afternoon we left the river bed 
and turned north into the woods. Many 
small trees had to be cut to allow our 
horses to pass. The tired animals wal- 
lowed through swamps for several hours, 
but finally the trail led out again into 
the open country and we began to ascend 
a series of pleasant rolling hills where 
we intended to establish. a permanent 
hunting camp. As we looked about for 
a suitable locality rain fell in torrents. 
We were again above timber; a clump 
of dead willows looked good to us for 
firewood so we pitched the tent and 
cooked supper. 


HE following day we hung around 

camp all morning waiting for the 
mists to rise from the hills. Occa- 
sionally the sun would appear only to 
be obscured again in a few moments by 
another blanket of clouds that rendered 
the prospect of a hunt dubious. How- 
ever, at noon three of us left camp and 
traveled up the creek between the high 
sheep pastures on each side of the val- 
ley. After scanning the grassy slopes 
all about us we agreed to go scouting 
in different directions. Jimmy turned 
north up a long valley, and while John 
and I were debating on which course we 
should take the unexpected happened. 
John spied three sheep and exclaimed, 
“There they are on a ridge!” The 
glasses were brought into play and we 
could clearly see the sheep lying down 


The great animal fell at the edge of the lake 


and looking over toward our valley. 
One of the trio appeared to be a good- 
sized ram so we wasted no time in de- 
ciding on the best way to climb the 
mountain in order to get above the game, 
which is the usual method of stalking 
sheep. It seemed a long while before 
we reached the summit. Slowly and 
carefully we crept over the mossy 
hillocks, and then up on to the loose 
shale rock with frequent stops for rest 
and for regaining our breath. At last 
we came to the crest of the mountain. 
It was flat and covered with smooth 
slabs of moss-covered boulders. All this 
time we had been well out of sight of the 
sheep and we were hoping they would 
remain where we had first spotted them. 
But as we began to descend the moun- 
tain on the opposite side, loose stones, 
dislodged by our feet, rolled down the 
steep incline. The sheep, however, paid 
little attention to such noises for they 
are used to rock slides every day of their 
lives. 

On peering over the top of a large 
rock I spied the three animals moving 
along the shale half way down the 
mountain. We dropped down over a 
few hundred yards of the loose boul- 
ders, keeping a projecting ridge between 
us and the game all the while. For a 
time it looked as though the sheep were 
getting out of range. The animals 
turned up the valley, skirted the side of 
a knoll and then came back. While they 
were passing beneath the hill and out of 
sight, my opportunity came, so I crept 
down another hundred yards. Presently 
they appeared passing over the slide 
rock, 200 yards away. I immediately sat 
down in an easy position and fired at the 
leader. The first shot broke his front 
leg although I did not know it at the 
time as John said the shot was low. I 
then turned my attention to the two 
other sheep, fired three shots at one and 
two at the other, killing both. One 
animal was killed by a bullet that com- 
pletely shattered the lower part of the 
heart. The second ram at which I fired 
reeled twice and fell 250 yards away. 
Wondering what had become of the first 
ram, I looked around and there he was, 
headed up in our direction, not more 
than fifty yards off. A bullet in the 
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shoulder knocked him over and he rolled 
down the rough rocks in a manner that 
I thought would ruin his skin. I dis- 
patched John at once for the horses and 
examined the kill. They were fine rams 
in different stages of development and 
typical specimens of what we wished to 
represent in a family group. After 
feasting my eyes on them I began tak- 
ing measurements and skinning them. 
When the guides came up with the 
horses I had one skinned out and the 
other two gorallocked. We packed them 
on the horses back to camp at dusk. I 
walked behind in deep meditation, turn- 
ing over the event in my mind, and try- 
ing to figure out just how it had all 
happened. I was certainly happy, for it 
was my first day hunting mountain 
sheep. 


N August twenty-second we stayed 
in camp all day preparing the speci- 
mens, washing the blood stains off the 
white pelts and making death masks in 
plaster of paris of the faces of the rams. 








We all worked hard and it was late in 
the evening before everything had been 
thoroughly attended to. 

The next day there seemed little to be 
gained by rising before six A. M., for 
we were camped right in the game coun- 
try where sheep could be seen at almost 
any hour of the day. We had finished 
breakfast and cleaned up the empty 
dishes when John stepped outside of the 
tent to get some water. Suddenly he 
snapped out excitedly: “Look at that big 
bear sitting on the hillside looking at 
us!” 

Instinctively I grabbed my gun, sat 
down in the opening of the tent and 
fired. The result was a grizzly rolled 
down the hill and fell in the creek a hun- 
dred yards below. I rushed after him 
and soon caught up with him as he tried 
to crawl away down the stream. Two 
more shots finished his career and I 
added one more bear pelt to the game 
bag. This made a total of eight bears, 
including the seven I had killed in May 
on the Alaskan Peninsula. On close 
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examination he proved to be a young 
animal about three years old. Brown 
had gone to look up the horses so I left 
a note telling him where to find the bear 
and what to do with it. Then John and 
I proceeded on the sheep hunt. 

A warm sun shone down on us as 
we left the camp and we were lightly 
dressed. The snow had entirely disap- 
peared from the grass-covered ridges. 
We climbed slowly over the steep hills 
but it was easy walking when once we 
had gained the top where we traveled 
from hill to hill over flat mountain pas- 
tures. Two miles from camp the game 
was spotted. I counted thirteen sheep in 
all, some grazing close by, others on dis- 
tant hills. Johnnie pointed out one large 
ram, and as I looked at him through the 
glasses I found he was a handsome ani- 
mal, pure white with yellowish-colored 
horns. We crept down behind the edge 
of the hill, keeping carefully out of 
sight. At last we gained a point 175 
yards from where the animal was graz- 

(Continued on page 416) 


OPENING THE SEASON ON RAIL 


THE WILD-OAT MARSHES ALONG THE CONNECTICUT 


HE last shot had been fired, the 
last ounce and a quarter of 7% 
chilled shot had whizzed out over 
the field, the scattered fragments 

of the last clay bird had settled in the 

grass. 

“Say, Mr. Stebbins, how about trying 
the bass over at Pachaug?” I inquired 
as we were packing our guns in antici- 
pation of leaving the club ground. 

“Have we got time?” he asked as he 
squinted at the late September sun now 
well down towards the horizon. 

“Plenty,” I answered. So we went 
fishing to wind up the day’s sport. 

At the pond we met our esteemed 
county game warden, Mr. Robert B. 
Chappell, and while conversing with him 
the subject of rail-bird shooting was 
mentioned. 

“I am going to try them in a week or 
so,” he informed us, “and if you would 
like to spend a morning going after 
them I will make arrangements for you.” 

We needed no coaxing and the follow- 
ing week he phoned me that on October 
lst he and a friend from New London 
were going to the Connecticut River and 
would be pleased to have our company. 
I thanked him and told him that we 
would be very much in evidence, well 
heeled with guns and shells. 

October Ist came on Saturday and a 
finer morning never happened, so it ap- 
peared to us. We packed our guns, mine 


a 16-gauge, friend Stebbins’ a 12. Our 
loads were No. 10 shot. Away we 
buzzed to* New London, where we 


dropped in behind Warden Chappell and 
his companion and then headed for 
Joshua Village, on the east shore of the 
Connecticut River. We made good time 
and soon were at the water’s edge, 





RIVER PROVIDE GREAT SPORT FOR THE EARLY GUNNER 


By GEORGE S. BROWN 


where everything and everybody were in 
readiness for us. 

Two launch parties were made up, 
two shooters and two guides or polers 
in each motor boat. 

“We got to get ’em on the high tide, 
boys!” said one of the guides. 

“Let ’er pound, then!” was our reply. 

Our guides cranked up their motors 
and up the river we started for the wild 
oat marshes where the rail frequent dur- 
ing high tide. Behind us we towed two 
narrow, flat-bottomed skiffs, each fitted 
with a stool in the bow for the shooter 
to sit on. It was a new game for both 
of us, friend Stebbins and I. We feel 
perfectly at home when we are on the 
trail of the wily ruffed grouse or quail, 
and we know how to act when woodcock 
are at home, but this shooting from a 
wobbly skiff while perched on a fairly 
high stool; well, it was going to be new. 

“Are they getting many birds this 
season?” T asked my man. 

“Lots of ’em!” he replied. “Over two 
hundred have been taken out by our 
parties in the last three days. Hope you 
brought plenty of shells?” 

“We have 100 each. That should give 
us plenty of leeway in getting our limit 
of 35 birds each, unless we find that we 
can’t hit them at all.” 

I rather fancy that our guides thought 
that it would take more than three shots 
for every bird we got. We didn’t know 
what we were up against, but we had 
a sneaking suspicion that we'd have 
some shells left when we quit shooting. 

“T had a chap out the other day who 
got the limit, all right,” my guide told 
us, “but he had to use every shell he had 
and then borrow some. He had a hun- 
dred to start with, too.” 









We sat tight and didn’t do any blow- 
ing. We knew what we had been doing 
at the traps the past three or four Sat- 
urdays and just bided our time. 


OON over along the western shore 

we heard a couple of guns banging 
away. “No use stopping over there!” 
the guide over in the other launch yelled 
to our men. “We'll go up to the marsh 
we poled out yesterday.” 

Half a mile further along and we 
pulled in near shore and dropped anchor. 
Guns and shells were transferred to the 
skiffs and after the shooters had seated 
themselves on their perches the guides 
stepped in and started poling towards the 
marsh which bordered the shore. Each 
guide had a pole about twelve feet long 
with a flat paddle nailed on the end to 
keep the pole from entering the mud 
when the boat is being forced through 
and over the tangled mass of wild oats. 
This growth, which they call wild oats, is 
about six or seven feet tall and serves 
to hinder one in sighting birds. 

All four boats entered the marsh 
abreast of one another and about seven- 
ty-five feet apart. We hadn’t progressed 
a hundred feet before the shooting be- 
gan. And the most of it seemed to be at 
us. Further in the marsh and working 
our way were two or three shooters and 
for a few minutes they kept our locality 
pretty well filled with number 10 shot. 

“Say,” I informed my guide, “you 
just turn this boat around and get out 
of this.” 

“Right-O!” was his answer. He had 
been yelling at the top of his voice but 
it looked as if the other shooters were 
going to drive us out. It was very easy 
to tell when a gun was discharged direct- 
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Poling rail-bird shooters up the wild-oat marshes along the Connecticut River on the flood tide 


ly at you by the concussion. We turned 
our backs to this cannonading just as 
a charge of number 10 shot landed on 
top of my head and on the back of my 
neck. The range was so great that it 
did no more than rattle off, still I didn’t 
like it, for how did I know whether or 
not one of those shooters might have a 
shell loaded for moose or bear and get it 
in by mistake? 

In a few minutes things cleared up 
and we started in again. Our four boats 
kept abreast of each other and soon the 
rail-birds began to jump. The first one 
that got up in front of me made a clean 
getaway. I didn’t even attempt to shoot. 
The next one that hopped I snapped at 
as I would a ruffed grouse in thick cover 
and I missed him clean. Good thing, 
too, for I’d have hashed him at the 
range he was when I pulled on him. 

After about five misses I got onto 
them. I gave them a little more time 
as they were slow to start and I am 
naturally quick on the trigger. Also I 
swung my gun right through the wild 
oats instead of trying to shove it around 


them, as one does when in thick brush. - 


“You’re onto them now,” said; my 
guide. “Don’t bother about any of the 
down birds, I’ll take care of them.” 

And he did. How those men could 
mark down two or three fallen birds in 
that tangle of oats and shove the boat 
Within six feet of them, was a mystery 
to me. As soon as I shot one, he headed 
the boat where it dropped. Often before 


he got to this down bird I had another. 
He’d keep right on and locate the first 
one, tossing it into the air with his pole 
and catching it as it whirled towards the 
boat. Then he’d swing the skiff around 
and get the next one. When you con- 
sider that everything around you looked 
alike you can imagine what this meant. 

We pushed along and then edged in 
towards shore. ; 

“How many you got?” he inquired. 
I counted up and found I had bagged 
just 14. 

“Now,” he said, “We'll have some real 
shooting!” He called to the others and 
we all went ashore. 


A* this point, the marsh made up right 


to the edge o. the shore. Follow- 
ing the bank of the river and the edge 
of the marsh was a narrow strip of 
alders about ten feet high. Back of 
these alders was an open mowing field. 

“You take plenty of shells and just 
keep along the edge of this field,” my 
guide told me. “You'll see the biggest 
swarm of rails yet.” 

Two of the shooters waded the edge 
of the marsh to get a chance at the birds 
heading for the oats. The guides started 
through the alders and I kept abreast of 
them. Soon the rails began to start. 
Straight aways and left quarterers. 
Either they headed down the edge of 
the alders or cut across the open lot 
for a swamp beyond. I was shooting at 
about twenty-five to thirty yards and in 


the two to three hundred yards I fol- 
lowed those alders I had two or three 
rails on the ground all the time. 

“How many?” asked the guide, as we 
stopped at the end of the alders. 

“Fifteen more,” I replied. 

The other boys came up, but they hadn’t 
had the luck that I had, so my guide and 
I strolled back towards the boat while 
they worked out a few more likely spots. 
On the way to the boat I bagged three 
more, making my score 32 birds. 

Then we repaired to the launches and 
had lunch. Friend Stebbins had 30 rails 
to his credit and after lunch he scored 
three more. 

The tide began to fall and the birds 
apparently vanished. I got one more 
shot and missed clean with both barrels. 

“Let’s call it off!” And we did. We 
turned the launches toward the landing 
and, tying the skiffs behind, soon were 
plowing on our way home. 

We settled with our guides. They 
charge $5.00 for each man, and the 
charge is very reasonable when you con- 
sider the time and labor they put in. 
We divided up our birds with Warden 
Chappell and his friend so that every- 
body would have a good mess, and get- 
ting aboard our runabouts we took the 
home trail for Jewett City. 

“How do vou ciean these birds?” 
asked Mr. Stebbins as we skimmed along 
the state road. I told him: 

“Take a pair of large shears and trim 

(Continued on page 414) 
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BOATING AND BOAT-BUILDING 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF RAFTS, PUNTS AND 
OTHER CRAFT USED BY FISHERMEN AND GUNNERS—THE SHACKBOAT 


HERE is no question that almost 
every American fataily has an 
overpowering ambition to own 
and occupy a summer camp away 
from the maddening throng—which is 
never more throngy or maddening than 
in the usual summer resort. However, 
land, even in the wilderness, or at least 
the approachable part of it, costs money ; 
and a house, no matter how simple, costs 
more. For most of us plain living takes 
all we have and the income tax gets 
what we can borrow; so we stay at 
home—or go to Coney Island. 

Does it mean nothing to us that there 
are thousands of miles of rivers, streams 
and lakes, some within reach of every 
community, that are owned by the State 
or Federal Government? We can, if we 
wish, make it mean a good deal because 
with simple and proper equipment, these 
placid locations are there for the tak- 
ing, and if the first one doesn’t suit or 
gets monotonous there is always another 
one “just around the next bend.” 

With a little houseboat we have, in- 
deed, a great advantage over the owner 
of the palatial camp ashore. Once 
chosen, his camp site is fixed for many 
years while ours is limited only by the 
length of the river and the time at our 
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By DWIGHT S. SIMPSON 


disposal.. We have, moreover, no ser- 
vants, guides nor chauffeurs to order 
our ways and consume our food. Our 
ways are the river’s and we can buy 
our food where we will and consume 
it when the spirit moves us. 

The word “houseboat” in our case is 
really a misnomer as the average reader 
will turn away with a sigh as pictures 
of handsome and expensive floating ho- 
tels come before his vision. So let me 
hasten to say that what I am really talk- 
ing about is a “shackboat”—a word I 
never heard before, but which sounds 
well and seems to describe the thing 
we're going to build this month. It is 
based on a craft I built and used one 
hunting season some years ago and 
which was so satisfactory I have always 
longed for a chance to do it again. 


E recently tried our skill on a lit- 

tle twelve-foot fishing punt and 
probably found it not such a terrible job 
to build a boat. With a little more lum- 
ber, a few more nails and a little more 
work of the same sort we can fit our- 
selves out with a floating camp that will 
accommodate the whole family, camp 
fashion of course, and provide a place 
to sleep, cook, eat and sit on a rainy 
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day. The water supply and the fishing 
is always at hand and with an outboard 
motor attached we can move camp and 
family without effort at the rate of 
thirty to fifty miles a day. No speed 
demon, certainly, but neither is the au- 
tomobile camper, and we’ve got a lot 
of things on him. We can cook and eat 
under way. We do not have to pack 
everything away in little bags and boxes 
every time we move and we have only 
to tie to a tree and we are in perma- 
nent camp without further effort. 

The boat, itself, while similar to the 
punt last described is quite different in 
many respects. A longer rise to the bot- 
tom forward and more overhang pro- 
vide for beaching and an easy means 
of getting ashore. The stern is kept 
deep and flat to carry the motor and 
weight of the crew who are usually 
near the stern when travelling. The 
sternboard is heavy so as to absorb the 
wibration of the motor. 

The detail and procedure of construc- 
tion are about the same as in the punt. 
All dimentions and information are 
given in the drawing. Note that there 
is an inwale or stringer notched into the 
upper ends of the frames and that a cap 

(Continued on page 408) 
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Plans for the construction of the shackboat—an ideal craft for gunners to live on during their fall duck hunts 
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A WHISP OF CAPE COD PLOVER 


OBSERVATIONS OF A SHOREBIRD GUNNER WHILE ENSCONCED 
IN HIS BLIND ON THE MARSH DURING A DAY IN LATE SUMMER 


looked up, as surprised as this 

wild thing I had flushed. I had 
merely strolled along the beach that 
afternoon early in August with no 
thought of shooting. In the air before 
me were a dozen plover. I instinctively 
sighted two with my walking-stick. I 
was sure I could have made a double. 
During the rest of the walk I flushed 
at least fifty more. That night I tele- 
graphed for my shotgun. 

The plover* is likely to be surrounded 
by all his cousins of the large wader 
family to which he belongs. Sand-peeps 
and ring-necks seem to admire him, to 
say nothing of swallows, gulls and 
members of other 
families who circle 
around him in the 
air, in the water, or 
when he feeds in 
marshy ground. But 
no one who has seen 
a plover close at 
hand can ever mis- 
take him for an- 
other bird, at least 
on the ground. (In 
flight he is some- 


HERE was a startled, plaintive 
cry and a whir of wings. I 


times puzzlingly like 
the ring-neck.) 
That tall slender 
body in mottled 
gray coat with 


white waistcoat; 

that alert poise of 

head; the quaint 

minuet - like walk— 

he seems a perfectly 

groomed young gen- 

tleman, well- bred 

and debonair. He 

rises to flight swift- 

ly, though without 

the sudden spring of 

the snipe or the 

warning “b-r-r-r” of 

the quail and larger birds. He flies 
straight—alas! to his own undoing !— 
until he alights, circles again and again 
like a home-coming airplane. How 
many times I have watched him wheel, 
pivot, climb, dive, then fade far off, an 
infinitesimal dot in the blue, only to 
return and settle once more within a 
stone’s throw. 

The plover lives quietly on shore or 
in damp meadow, or marsh. At dawn 
and at sunset he comes to little shallow 
lagoons in the salt marshes to feed. As 
light breaks you see him, usually in a 
flock of a dozen, his narrow wings 
limned against the sky. The flock 
sweeps past you like a cloud of arrows, 


*The Yellowlegs, Totanus melanoleucus (Win- 
ter Yellowleg) and Totanus flavipes (Summer 
Yellowleg) stand as “Plover” in the Cape Cod 
vernacular.—[Editors.] 


By STANLEY T. WILLIAMS 


dips, turns sharply, and with a little 
flutter sinks down almost always quite 
near you. If you do not move he, too, 
stays at rest, glancing at you with timid 
eyes, and uttering his sad, plaintive 
note. 

A Cape Cod marsh at best is dreary 
to the casual eye. Vast stretches of 
sedge, thickets of high grass, islets of 
sand, vile viscous mud, skeletons of 
sea-creatures, ditches of stale water— 
all make it ugly to the eye and treach- 
erous underfoot. But as one comes to 
love a moor, so one may come to love a 
marsh. From day to day its coloring 
alters, its soft browns brightening into 
greens. In June wild roses blossom on 
its edge, and it is bordered with dark 


A shorebird blind on a Cape Cod marsh 


pines. In September a strange scarlet 
weed blossoms, so that parts of the 
marsh seem to blush with a kind of 
shame for the ugliness of the rest, and 
at dawn it has a wild beauty. The sea 
wafts salt breezes over it; the sun, ris- 
ing, stains it a burnished gold. And all 
around rises to the ears the myriad 
sounds of teeming life. Around you 
take place the vast and minute, the 
infinite and the tiny processes of the 
creation of God.. There is hum of 
insects seizing their brief bliss of an 
hour, the calls of strange sea-birds, the 
sounds of the creatures dwelling in the 
waters. It is all beauty, unspoiled and 
elemental. 


BOUT a week before the opening 
of the plover season the marsh 
takes on a new aspect. Passing by at 


sunset one sees outlined against the 
west figures of irregular shape; they 
resemble grotesques of human beings. 
A closer view reveals these to be plover- 
blinds. They are built on the edges of 
the shallow ponds in the marsh. The 
most strategic sites are taken early, 
those at the head of the whole system 
of little lakes. And by the first day the 
ponds are circled with a whole series of 
these entrenchments. Too close for 
comfort! I have often ducked, and 
prayed for my eyes, as a charge of shot 
buzzed overhead. To be sure, eights 
and nines are the fashion in plover 
shooting, but even a spray of these I 
don’t care for. 

The best blinds are circular in form, 
about four feet in 
height and four feet 
in diameter. They 
are made of a tan- 
gled weave of pine- 
boughs fastened to 
anything that may 
serve as stakes. 
The top of the 
ambush is often 
crowned with 
leaves. Inside is a 
chair or two, or a 
rudely - contrived 
bench. But this 
blind which I have 
just described is a 
supreme effort of 
the blind - builder’s 
art. Compared to 
the others the occu- 
pant is a Sybarite; 
he is luxurious. The 
ordinary blind is a 
heap of boughs, and, 
for a seat, a damp 
plank. My own 
coin d’avantage was 
a set of bed-slats 
and an expanse 
of gunny sacks. 

Around it and in it the mud was a foot 
deep, exhaling a stench as noisome, I 
would wager, as the poisonous bogs of 
India. Day by day, as the season ad-. 
vances and the blinds are used, the litter 
around them increases—empty cases, 
feathers from the slain, matches, cigar- 
ette stubs; the débris of this rather one- 
sided battle. 

In these absurd crannies I have passed 
blissful, expectant hours. Here in dark- 
ness I have waited. I have seen the 
false dawn pass into deeper darkness, 
then lighten swiftly till the huge ball of 
fire peered watchfully over the rim of 
the horizon, and lighted the marsh with 
a fiery glow. Here on the same day I 
have sat till the sun sank reluctantly 
on the other side of the marsh, leaving it 


(Continued on page 422) 
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FISHING AT NORTH POINT OF BEACH 


WHEREIN STRIPED BASS ARE LANDED ON BOTH BLOODWORMS AND 
SHEDDER CRABS AND TWO FISHERMEN RETAIN THEIR FRIENDSHIP 


GE has not dimmed the watch- 

ful eye of Barnegat Light. 

Years come and go and still 

the old tower that has been 
so helpful to myriads of men who 
go down to the sea in ships gives 
comfort and guidance. 

When first erected it was situated 
far inland at a point deemed safe 
from encroachment by the ocean, but 
the inexorable hand of time in which 
rests the destinies of land and water 
alike, has ordered the cutting away 
of the beach front until the famous 
old light now stands at the water’s 
edge and two years ago it was con- 
demned by the Lighthouse Board and 
its removal ordered. As a matter of 
fact, the buildings at the base of the 
tower have been torn down prepara- 
tory to the demolition of the tower 
itself. Subsequent surveys and ex- 
pert engineers’ advice have caused 
Congress, however, to appropriate a 
large sum of money for the construc- 
tion of a series of jetties and bulk- 
heads which it is thought will stop 
the erosion of the beach and cause 
new formations of land so that the 
old beacon may be saved to future 
long life. 

There are perhaps no more erratic 
currents along the entire Atlantic 
coast than those which set up at this 
point. This may be due to the vast 
volume of water that sweeps down 
the bed of the Hudson River and 
around the Sandy Hook Channel and 
so out to sea, to meet the strong tide- 
ways of the various inlets of Barnegat 
Bay. This is a far more extensive 
body of water than most people are 
aware of, being approximately one 
hundred miles in length and in many 
places more than seven miles wide. 

Such a body of water surging in 
and out through narrow inlets natu- 
rally creates strong currents which, 
while imperceptible to the eye, affect 
the entire beach front of the State of 
New Jersey. This undoubtedly is the 
cause of the many drowning accidents 
to bathers during the summer and may 
in the near future receive more atten- 
tion than in years past. 

To-the average person ocean currents 
give but little cause for thought, yet they 
are important to a vast number of peo- 
ple, working continuous changes in the 
topography of the land as well as 
changes in all inland waterways. 

Barnegat inlet sweeps in and out di- 
rectly at the foot of the famous old light 
and is at that point approximately three- 
quarters of a mile wide during normal 
tides, and so peculiar is the action of 
the water that the writer has known the 
main channel to shift from the extreme 
south side to the north shore in the brief 


By LEONARD HULIT 


Leonard Hulit with a record striped bass 


period of three weeks, making eternal 
vigilance on the part of the skipper a 
matter of necessity to avoid disaster. 
Beyond doubt the old bay is one of 
the least polluted bodies of water in the 


eastern States. Having no large rivers 
emptying into it, there is no sewage con- 
tamination from large cities and conse- 
quently it is the spawning ground of 
incalculable numbers of our finest fishes, 
as well as an endless source of other sea 
food such as oysters, clams, crabs and 
shrimps. Neither can it be conceived 
aow these conditions may be radically 
changed within the lifetime of any of 
the present generation of men. 

There is much pleasure in the knowl- 
edge that at least one of the more im- 
portant bodies of water shall, for a long 
period of time at least, remain free from 
sewage pollution as well as from con- 
tamination of factory and oil refinery 
refuse. 


‘THE fact that age has not dimmed 
the eye of the old light was a 
cause of cheer to the hearts of two 
old cronies of rod and reel who, on 
June 3lst of the present year, jour- 
neyed to North Point of Beach, which 
is directly across the inlet from the 
light. Details of the getting there 
may well be omitted, save to mention 
that the trip was made by auto to 
Barnegat City by the way of Mana- 
hawkin Bridge, from which point an 
excellent gravel road has recently 
been built which adds greatly to the 
comfort of the trip, besides boatmen 
may be hired for transportation 
across the inlet at much less rates 
than from Forked River or Seaside 

Park. 

And so Barnegat Light cast its 
cheerful rays over the two nomads 
who ensconced themselves in the 
houseboat of a friend which lay ina 
sheltering cove on the bayside of that 
dreary stretch of sand dunes known 
as North Point of Beach. 

Joseph Cawthorn and the writer 
were the two adventurers who were 
no strangers to that desolate beach, 
and fond remembrances of great 
catches in the past far outweighed the 
trials when “no fish” was the story 
to be told, and who is there who may 
gainsay the claim that uncertainty is 
the charmed word associated with 
angling? 

The quest was striped bass, as it 
is well known that when any of those 
favorite fish are at that point they are 
usually there in abundance. With 
us went Cawthorn’s butler, a most 
handy and deft man at all work, and 
so we were enabled to make a trial 
late in the afternoon of the day of 
our arrival. 

Shedder crabs and bloodworms 
were the baits to be depended upon, 

and as is our custom, each employed a 
different bait in order to learn the par- 
ticular fancy of our quarry on that date. 
I chose bloodworm, and Cawthorn was 
content with crab, as he regarded it the 
most killing bait for the occasion. 

Out went our lines to that long line 
of green and white water that came 
tumbling over the point of flat. The 
young of the flood tide was with us and 
things looked auspicious. 

We were seated on an old box that 
had been cast up by the sea, and Caw- 
thorn was pointing to a spot several 
hundred yards up the beach and was 
cheerfully reminding me of the day two 
summers gone when the stripers came 
in, and wouldn’t strike at anything but 
metal squids, and how he dimmed my pis- 
catorial horizon with two fish to my one. 
He was in the midst of a dissertation 
on the peculiar fact that each of his fish 
was a little bigger than mine, when 
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—bang! my line jumped clear of the 
waves and the old box was vacated in 
a trice while my line cut through the 
water across the flat to deeper water, 
where the battle was fought to a finish 
and the first striped trophy of 1922 was 
at our feet. 

To my suggestion that he use blood- 
worm there was no response from Jo- 
seph. He was “fishin’” and needed no 
advice. 

Again worm bait won, and again I 
suggested worms, only to be reminded 
that I not only had worms on the hook 
but also on the brain. 

When worms had won the third bass 
I began my best argument by reminding 
my companion that he was more or less 
of a fossil, so set in his ways that even 
the evidence of three bass could not 


convincé him that crabs were useless at 
that particular time and that very rarely 
indeed, as many past experiences told us, 
would these fish change their feeding 
habits on a single tide. 

There was still much to be said in 
support of my view, and I was very 
busy saying it when—smash! Joe’s rod 
went double and there was trouble for a 
striper out on the bar. When it was 
beached it proved to be the largest thus 
far taken. 

“Made quite a smoke, didn’t it?” 
queried Cawthorn, as he nonchalently 
adjusted another section of crab on his 
hook. 

“What made a smoke?” I asked, inno- 
cently enough. 

“Why, your pet theory, when it 
busted!” And then he chuckled as his 
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bait went out to sea—and again crab 
won. 

As darkness came on, knowing that a 
hard day of endeavor was ours for the 
morrow, we retired to the house-boat 
with seven stripers to our credit; five 
to worm and two to crab and they were 
carefully cleaned and iced. 


UPPER was awaiting on our arrival, 

to which vigorous justice was done, 
and despite the fact that all windows 
and doors were well screened mosquitoes 
attacked us viciously. This was past 
understanding, and as quickly as possible 
lights were’ put out and we sought the 
cots supposed to furnish rest to the tired 
and those of easy conscience, but alas! 
mosquitoes, like other detectives, have 

(Continued on page 424) 


THE METAL-BODIED FLY-MINNOW 


A NEW SET OR TINY SILVER AND GOLD LURES FOR TROUT 
AND BASS IN RAPID STREAMS AND STILL-WATER LAKES 


OST anglers must be perpetually 
amused at the humorous dis- 
cussions as to what is the best 

fly to seduce trout and bass. 

They continue like Tennyson’s “Brook” 
—‘“Men may come, and men may go, but 
discussion goes on forever.” I have 
heard them for forty years, and read of 
them forty years back of that. So far, 
the vast preponderence of opinion is, 
not so much in what individual fly has 
proved best, but rather, in what they 
think would most likely be successful, 
and where the joke really comes in—no 
two are alike! The final result has, and 
always will, I think, simmer down to a 
tactful selection of several most likely 
colors and forms of the most popular 
flies now procured from the dealers. 
Therefore, in this article I furnish 
another chance for 
further discussion. 
Fifteen years ago, 
after some study 
and tests made to 
solve this vexed and 
dificult problem, I 
wrote an article for 
a sportsman’s maga- 
zine entitled, “Try 
Metal - bodied Flies 
for Trout and Bass.” 
In part, it said: 
“With a book full 
of standard flies I 
spend more time in 
changing casts than 
in actual fishing. If a trout took a 
Palmer or Gray Drake I would work it 
for all it was worth, then change it again 
because of failure to a Coachman or Sil- 
ver Doctor. All of them after a time 
would fail to become what I term steady 
dict. Studying the matter from all 
points, making notes of the natural in- 
sects on the water, I came to the con- 
clusion—size was the greatest factor to 
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success, that color had much less to do 
in attracting the fish. Furthermore, I 
found out quite by accident that a fly 
which had a shining metal body of silver 
or gold, no matter where placed on the 
leader, always lured the trout in prefer- 
ence to the two other flies of plain- 
colored or bright-colored bodies. Dur- 
ing two entire seasons I noticed my spe- 
cially tied metal-body flies were taken 
by eight out of ten fish, and on some 
days every fish caught was on the ‘same 
fly. It is an ancient truism that all game 
fishes are strongly attracted to a metallic 
substance shining on or in the water, 
especially if moved with considerable 
speed, for the reason it is more easily 
seen at a greater distance in the water 
than dull or even bright colors. Trout 
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invariably lie close to the bed of the 
stream to only see the under bodies of 
living insects, all of which are either a 
light yellow tone or silvery white. 
The same is true of young minnows 
with lower bodies of golden red or 
silvery white. What could be more 
true or more effective imitation of 
insects and minnows than silver and 
gold?” 


URING the intervening years my 

studies were exclusively devoted to 
the collection and painting of the most 
abundant trout-stream insects, which fi- 
nally resulted in developing a series of 
what is now known as “nature flies.” 
These flies have been fully tested and 
used with satisfaction and success by a 
great many anglers all over the northern 
zone. Notwithstanding their high prices, 
because of extra care in exactly copying 
the natural insects, over two thousand 
dozen have been sold and used with con- 
siderable pleasure which the majority 
have testified. 

These shiny fly-minnows form a new 
and different class of trout lure than my 
“nature” flies or any other trout fly. As 
the name implies, they are a combination 
of fly and minnow—in shape a fly, in 

body, a minnow, 

that by a systematic 
- method, devised and 
tested with great 
care, they have 
proved to be an un- 
failing lure to the 
keen eyes of trout 
and bass if the right 
color of wing are 
used as here de- 
scribed. This sim- 
ple method will 
result in making the 
charm of fly fishing, 
both dry and wet, 
much more easy for 
either expert or tyro, in that it means 
good results from a small selection of 
only six patterns; that when used at the 
right time saves expense and loss of 
time in trying to find out just the right 
fly to induce trout to rise to them. This 
set is a decided advance toward the per- 
fect trout lure. They attract fish all 
through the day, in any weather, early 
(Continued on page 425) 
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ForEST AND STREAM 


THE GREAT TROUT OF THE ARCTIC 


ANGLING ON PILGRIM RIVER, NORTH OF NOME, ALASKA, 
PROVIDES SIX FISHERMEN WITH SOME THRILLING SPORT 


HAD not been long in Nome, Alaska, 

before my passion for angling assert- 

ed itself by a mild inquiry of one of 

the old-timers as to whether or not 
there was any good trout fishing to be 
had in the locality. Perceiving that my 
question had aroused an interest, I fol- 
lowed it up by producing from my note- 
book a well-handled snapshot of a 2%- 
Ib. brook trout I had landed in one of 
the streams of the White Mountains of 
New Hampshire; I went on to explain 
just how I had landed this leviathan— 
how madly it had struggled, etc.—when 
I noticed my listener showing signs of 
weariness. 

“Pretty poor fishin’, ain’t it, back 
there?” he said; “big ones all fished 
out ?” 

“Two pounds and a half,” I splut- 
tered indignantly with native _ pride. 
“Don’t you call that some fish?” 

“Oh, good size for fryin’, all right,” 
he assented, “but when it comes to 
sport, mister, we shake little ones like 
that off the hook here—or pin ’em 
through the back and use ’em for bait.” 

“Proof! Proof!’ I shrieked agitated- 
ly and insistently, but the upshot of it 
all was that a fishing trip was arranged 
then and there for the following week. 


‘TBE morning 
that our trip 
was to begin found 
me on hand at the 
meeting - place 
agreed upon, 
where I met five of 
what I declare to 
be the finest sports- 
men in the North 
—or anywhere 
else. I shall call 
them Dad, Ollie, 
Doc, Mac and 
Hen; Hen, by the 
way, was my in- 
formant of the 
week before. 

Our destination 
was Pilgrim River 
about fifty miles 
from Nome, and 
our journey was to 
be by “‘dogmobile” 
over the narrow- 
gauge railway, 
which at one time had been profitably 
used in transporting mining supplies 
into the interior, but now was abandoned 
entirely to a few dog-driven vehicles of 
light weight. It was in a precarious 
state of repair—or lack of repair, and 
every few minutes we would all have to 
get out and assist in setting the wheels 
back onto the tracks from where they 
had gone astray. 

At first I had felt some trepidation 
about burdening the five dogs with the 
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weight of six of us and our parapher- 
nalia in addition to the iron-wheeled car, 
but I soon learned that after this queer 
conveyance had attained a momentum it 
barely offered a resistance to the dogs 
ahead, the lines being slack half the 
time. It was a picture to see old 
“Togo,” the leader, pick his way over 
the ties; daintily stepping in and out of 
declivities, wading through pools, and 
leaping over obstructions with never a 
decrease or increase in the seven or 
eight-mile an hour speed maintained. 
“It’s all in a day’s work,” Togo seemed 
te say as he looked back at us occa- 
sionally. 

The once famous and riotous beach 
mining camp of Nome, but now the 
sedate little village, was soon shut off 
from view by the surrounding hills, and 
within an hour we had passed many 
pretty streams. I was tempted to wet 
a line, but my companions informed me 
that fish were both scarce and small, 
owing to the muddy water caused by 
numerous gold dredges and the great 
amount of hydraulic mining going on in 
that locality. 

About noonday we stopped for lunch 
at a point just topping a little rise, and 
the opportunity was improved upon to 
snap a picture of the queer traveling 


Pool on the Pilgrim River and some of the trout 


rig, as well as to show the general 
topography of the country. 

The background of willow - covered 
lowlands and ravines, and the round- 
topped hills given over to deep beds of 
gray reindeer moss and profuse blooms 
of pink, blue and yellow flowers formed 
an admirable setting for a picture. The 
beauty of the warm August day, though, 
could not be transmuted by any camera, 
nor awarded so fair a justice even by 
my weak pen. The great vast calmness, 


broken only by the imperative “Come 
back!” of the cock ptarmigan, the sud- 
den whistling curlew and golden plover, 
and the occasional trumpeting challenge 
of the sandhill crane as he paused at his 
feasting of blueberries on the hillsides to 
view these alien trespassers, must all 
be seen, heard—yes, and felt, to be fully 
appreciated. 

Along in the middle of the afternoon 
a sudden little dip in the seldom-used 
track revealed to us the top of the tent 
frame over which we were to stretch 
our new canvas, the original covering 
having been whipped to shreds during 
four years of fierce Arctic winter winds 
through which it had stood. Flowing 
close by and stretching for miles toward 
the north lay Pilgrim River like a twist- 
ed ribbon of cold, glistening silver; now 
wide enough for a fair toss of a stone; 
now narrow enough, as it deepened and 
flowed under steep banks, to leap across. 
I resisted an impulse to joint my rod, 
and turned to with the others for the 
remainder of the day, getting everything 
ship-shape for the morrow. 


fF: ARLY in the morning we were all 

astir and lost no time in getting a 
meal and portioning the stream off to 
each other for the day. 

Hen took a beau- 
tiful stretch of the 
river below the 
camp; Doc was to 
cut across the hills 
and strike the 
river a mile or two 
upstream; Dad 
chose to fish the 
ripples close to 
camp, and Ollie 
conceded every- 
thing if they would 
only allow him to 
have the pool 
where he had lost 
the “big one” a 
year ago. 

“That fellow 
would go twenty 
pounds if he would 
go an ounce,” he 
asserted stoutly. I 
turned to express 
disapproval of 
such unmitigated 
exaggeration, but a corroborative nod 
met me everywhere I looked. “I saw 
him, too,” said Mac sadly. 

“Good Lord,” I muttered to myself, 
“there’s either some whopping big fish 
here—or some whopping big liars!” 

Before passing on, and directly rela- 
tive to the above, I want to say right 
here that a more truthful quintet of 
fishermen never donned a boot—now, as 
to the fish. 

(Continued on page 427) 
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AN UNUSUAL KILDEER NEST 


7 HIS picture of a kildeer plover’s nest 

at the end of a railway tie was 
taken a half mile north of Tokio, North 
Dakota, on May 25. 

Trains pass here both day and night, 
and the birds are the tamest I have ever 
seen. They do not bother with any 
tricks, just keep about 30 feet from you, 
and the mother bird returns to her nest 
almost as soon as you pass. 

Burt CUNNINGHAM. 


HOW THE WOODCOCK 
FEEDS 


URING the fall (1921) migration, a 

woodcock was picked up by H. A. 
Sievers near the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York City. The 
bird was probably confused or possibly 
slightly hurt, although no evidence of 
injury was discovered either in appear- 
ance or behavior. 

It was confined in a box with glass 
sides, which facilitated observation. The 
bottom of the box was covered with 
sand. In the box was placed a broad, 
flat dish containing about two inches of 
moist earth, which was kept plentifully 
supplied with earthworms. Not far 


Merganser with trout in throat 


SMUG ste RO TE 


Nest of kildeer on railroad track 


from this dish was another just like it 
containing two or three inches of water, 
placed there for the bird to drink. 

The bird was usually quiet in the day 
time, but toward evening, as one would 
expect from its crepuscular habits in na- 
ture, it became active and fed without 
hesitation regardless of human observ- 
ers. It would probe in the moist earth 
until it found an earthworm, which it 
would eat, then it would turn to the dish 
of water and rinse its bill thoroughly, 
then turn back and probe for another 
earthworm. It never failed to wash its 
bill after each capture of an earthworm, 
and obviously this washing served to 
prevent mud from drying on the bill, 
which would have impaired its effective- 
ness as a probe. It would be interesting 
to know whether this rinsing or wash- 
ing of the bill is practiced by the wood- 
cock in nature. Perhaps the stickiness 
of the mud may have some influence. 

While plans were being completed to 
make motion pictures of the bird feeding 
and then washing its bill, it escaped to 
the outdoors and flew away. Since it 
was captured rather late in migration, 
and was kept in captivity about three 
weeks, the ground was frozen when it 
escaped. It is hoped, however, that it 
got south of the frost-line, or that it 
found an open feeding-ground, before it 
became too hungry. 

G. CiypE FIsHER. 


CAN BIRDS EAT TROUT? 


| ENCLOSE two photographs of an 
American Merganser (Mergus amer- 
icanus) that was picked up on the shore 
of the Courtenay River (Vancouver Is- 
land), British Columbia, dead, with a 13- 
inch cut-throat trout in its throat weigh- 
ing over % pound. R. M. Stewart. 


A POSSIBLE NATURAL 
ENEMY OF SHOREBIRDS 


[* late July several varieties of shore- 
birds large and small are to be looked 
for on Long Island along the coastal 
marshes, the mudflats of the bays and 
sandbars contiguous to the ocean. For 
the first half of August their numbers 
increase, so that the middle of that 
month is likely to bring the best yellow- 
leg shooting. In September the main 
flight of most kinds passes south of this’ ' 
point on the coast, although they may 
linger in abundance about particularly 
favorable feeding grounds, and although 
the numbers of certain species increase, 
the big yellowleg, which earlier occurred 
a straggler here and there among its 
lesser relative, being now found in 
flocks of its own. With the larger birds, 
of interest to the sportsmen, the little 
“oxeyes” or “peeps,” which used to 
wheel about his blind in companionable 
flocks, have for the most part gone as 
well. 

At about this time of year the writer 
remembers occasionally to have seen a 
solitary “oxeye” standing forlorn on 
some bit of shore, running rapidly a few 
steps and then pausing with head 

(Continued on page 414) 


Bird and trout it tried to swallow 
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RAIL SHOOTING 


OW, according to the signs and the seasons of old 
times, we ought to be preparing for the rail shooting. 
The hay harvest is long past, and the shorn meadows 
in which the new grass is now starting lie yellow in the 
hot sun of midday, only relieved here and there by bunches 
of strong dark-green clover. The weeds and brush along 
the roadside are white with dust, goldenrod and asters are 
in bloom, while cardinal flowers flame at the edge of the 
brook. The ripening leaves on the hillsides begin to show 
the red and yellow tints of autumn; over the distant hill- 
side hangs, morning and evening, the light haze of the 
early fall. A few beach birds have come along, and oc- 
casionally one may hear their mellow whistle; the black- 
birds are gathering on the marshes. A few birds—now in 
the modest livery of autumn—utter their unmusical cry as 
they fly up or down the river. 

The time was, but it was a generation or two ago, when 
for many people the rail shooting was one of the events of 
the year. Then when the big tides came, those who knew 
the grounds and had the best shovers, used to get bags of 
phenomenal size. One old-time sportsman, who died but 
a few years ago, is credited with having killed 212 birds 
on a tide. He used two muzzle-loading guns. In olden 
times there was no closed season on these birds. As soon 
as the wild rice, or wild oats or corngrass, as it is variously 
called, began to head out and ripen, the gunners would go 
out at every tide, and long before the migration had begun 
had killed off all the local birds bred in any section of 
marsh and meadow. Of late years this early destruction 
has been put an end to by establishing a season for the 
rail, which opens not far from the time when the migra- 
tion begins. 

In those old days it was great fun when two men who 
understood each other, and could work together without 
envy or jealousy, were able undisturbed to work over a 
big piece of grass, and then, perhaps, if the tide was 
favorable, to unite in beating the strips of cat-tails in 
which many of the rails took refuge. Slowly they worked 
together, one on either side of a strip, driving the birds 
before them and every now and then hearing the rail 
splashing through the water, and often seeing them run- 
ning swiftly along over the floating stuff, and sometimes 
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getting a shot as a frightened bird left one side or the other 
of the strip. But it was when the end of the strip was 
nearly reached, and all the birds were congregated there 
that the excitement began; the birds flew out singly and 
by twos and threes and followed each other so rapidly that 
only a few of them could be shot at, but when the last bird 
had gone, and the shooting was all over, there might be 
from eight to a dozen birds to be gathered before the next 
strip could be approached. 

Those days cannot be seen again. Artificial propagation 
may possibly increase the number of our gallinaceous 
birds; perhaps even of our wild ducks ; but it is not likely 
ever to increase the number of our rail. Nothing can ever 
do that except a close season extending over several years, 
and this we are not likely to have. On the other hand, few 
birds are less in danger of extermination than the rail, 
Shy and secretive in their habits, a few of them will con- 
tinue to exist long after the sport of rail shooting has been 


forgotten. 


DOMESTICATING WILD ANIMALS 


W JHILE all domestic animals are obviously descen- 
dants of wild forms, there has been little domes- 
tication of North American birds and mammals 

on a commercial scale. 

The turkey is a notable exception to this general state- 
ment. It had probably been domesticated long before the 
ships of Columbus left American waters. It is true also 
that the blood of some of our wild ducks has strengthened 
the domestic ducks; but, on the whole, very little has been 
done to make general use of any American forms of wild 
life. Buffalo and white-tailed deer do well under fence, 
and from both the meat is being sold for food each winter 
on a modest scale. There are fox farmers in the North, 
from Alaska to Prince Edward’s Island ; but the rearing of 
these animals for their fur cannot be called domestication. 

There is an evident field for profit in the commercial 
domestication of some wild animals, and as time goes on 
this field will be more and more exploited. The enormous 
increase of the reindeer imported from Siberia to Alaska 
is very suggestive, and the success had with reindeer has 
encouraged authorities and corporations in Canada to con- 
sider similar experiments, not only with reindeer, but also 
with barren ground caribou, and possibly muskox, in the 
eastern portions of Northern North America. 

Foxes, skunks, and other fur-bearing animals are now 
bred under fence with a success which depends largely on 
the skill and good judgment of those who care for them. 
Nearly fifty years ago there were printed in Forest AND 
STREAM accounts of the taming of mink and of rearing 
them in captivity in the State of New York. 

Recently Mr. Vernon Bailey, in the course of his study 
for the Biological Survey of problems relating to beaver 
farming, succeeded in raising some young beaver, which 
were obtained when their eyes had just opened, and were 
reared on the bottle, which they asked for and enjoyed. 
Mr. Bailey describes them as affectionate and teachable. 
They learned to come when called and greatly enjoyed 
being rocked to sleep, or, on a cold night, being wrapped 
in a blanket. His experience seems to offer every en- 
couragement for those who wish to domesticate the beaver. 

Many years ago Forest AND STREAM prepared for sub- 
mission to the Montana Legislature a bill which authorized 
the capture and domestication of birds and mammals by 
residents of that state, under certain conditions. The mat- 
ter, however, never seemed to interest the law-makers, and 
finally was forgotten. 

A time is coming, however, when the matter of domes- 
ticating our native animals for commercial purposes will 
receive serious attention, and the experiments made will 
have good results. 
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THE RISING TIDE | 
ITH the first six months of 1922 past, it is evident 
that the rising tide of rifle shooting which is 
sweeping the country has established already a new 
high water mark, and if the interest in the sport of marks- 
manship continues, as it undoubtedly will, this year will 
be the banner year of all years in rifledom. 

Records in the office of the National Rifle Association 
show that not only have an unusually large number of 
clubs affiliated and reaffiliated, but, what is more significant, 
10,000 shooters have enrolled to date as individual mem- 
bers. This number is greater than that achieved during 
the entire year of 1921 and is far in excess of the figures 
for previous years. é: 

The time has come when the great national interests of 
the shooting clan can be fully conserved only by a closely 
knit national organization of individual shooters, whose 
desires in the matter of legislation will carry the weight 
of numbers and whose collective voice will be strong 
enough to command attention and respect. The organiza- 
tion and affiliation with the N. R. A. of rifle clubs enables 
the shooters of the country to benefit by the provisions 
already existing on the books, but if new legislation is de- 
sired—and it is direfully needed—and if the old laws are 
not to be abrogated or permitted to lapse through disuse, 
shooters must impress upon Congress the merit of their 
claims, the importance of their sport as a national asset, 
and the fact that they form an important part of the body 
politic. This can be done only through building up their 
national organization with individual members. 

All those who are interested in shooting whether at 
targets or big game, should arrange to attend the Na- 
tional Rifle Matches at Camp Perry, Ohio, starting on 
September 2nd. 

Rifles and ammunition are furnished free by the 
Government and the matches will prove of immense 
practical benefit to the shooter as well as a delightful 
vacation. Full particulars may be obtained by address- 
ing General Fred Phillips, Woodward Building, Wash- 
ington D. C. 


FOREST FIRES AND WILD LIFE 

HE conservation of forested areas and particularly 

their protection from fire must go hand in hand with 

the conservation of most game. Shelter and food 
are necessities in the lives of the majority of animals and 
birds. Decrease one or both of these vital elements, which 
are supplied to a large degree in our forests, and the num- 
bers of valuable wild creatures are correspondingly di- 
minished. 

Forest fires not only destroy the forest but eliminate the 
necessary food and shelter. The belief that burning over 
in certain localities is beneficial because it promotes a new 
growth of grass, ignores the fact that the grass thus ob- 
tained does not compensate for the destruction of trees 
and the shelter and food required by animals. Partridges 
in particular suffer from forest or brush fires. When their 
favorite places are burned over and their food and shelter 
are gone they are obliged to seek new localities and face 
new dangers. 

Indiscriminate setting of spring fires in the Southern 
States dislodges deer, opossums, raccoons, foxes, squirrels, 
rabbits, and other animals and endangers ground-nesting 
birds in the timber, such as the woodcock, pheasant, wild 
turkey, and whip-poor-will. The woodcock is in some 
danger of extermination at the present time and deserves 
all possible protection. In seasons of drought, forest fires 
even invade marshy places and drive out fur-bearing ani- 
mals as well as waterfowl and shorebirds. Many think 
that burning results merely in temporary inconvenience to 
the game, and may not realize that the food of many birds 
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is largely the seeds and berries of the year before. Burn- 
ing the brush also eliminates for months all shelter from 
natural enemies... 

Burning of the ground-cover in forests of longleaf and 
shortleaf pines kills the young trees as they emerge and 
results in thin, straggling growth. The burning of timber 
and other ground-cover which should absorb and retain 
moisture also accelerates the run-off and affects the stream- 
flow at different seasons to such an extent that the supply 
of fish may be materially decreased. 


WORLD-WIDE BIRD PROTECTION 


NDER the leadership of America, the world is 
waking up to the necessity of protecting its wild 
birds. Representatives of organizations in various 
countries met in London on June 20 and formed an Inter- 
national Committee for carrying forward propaganda 
throughout the world on the subject of the protection of 
wild birds. 

T. Gilbert Pearson, President of the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies and a member of the Advisory 
Board of Forest AND StreAM, New York, heads this 
Committee, the membership of which includes Viscount 
Grey of Falladon, England; Mijnheir P. G. van Tienhoven 
of Holland; Monsieur Delacour of France, and other 
equally well-known bird lovers. 

The Committee will at once take up the subject of ex- 
tending the organization through southern France and 
Italy where enormous numbers of songbirds are annually 
killed for food and where no adequate restrictive legisla- 
tion now exists. Bills pending in Parliament and in the 
United States Congress to prohibit the pouring of crude 
oil in territorial waters will be given support, and similar 
measures will be sought in other countries with a view of 
ultimately getting international action to stop this nuisance, 
which is responsible for the killing of millions of birds 
annually whose feathers become soaked in this oil that is 
poured on their feeding grounds. 

Mr. Pearson, who has just returned from studying bird 
protective matters in France, Holland and England reports 
that the general subject of bird protection in those coun- 
tries is not handled in the highly efficient manner that ob- 
tains in so many of our States. There are no game 
wardens employed by provincial or national governments 
in any of these countries. Practically the only protection 
wild birds have ever been afforded is on hunting estates, 
and here the attention of the privately employed game 
keepers is devoted almost entirely to game birds that are 
raised for shooting purposes. 


PUBLIC SHOOTING GROUNDS 


WAITING the passage of the Public Shooting 
Ground—Game Refuge Bill, sportsmen everywhere 
are mentally picking out suitable places that should 

be established under this measure when enacted into law. 
The Albuquerque branch of the New Mexico Game Pro- 
tective Association has gone even farther. These men are 
leasing property which they think the government should 
own and in the lease is a purchase clause in order that the 
areas in question may be acquired by the government at 
the earliest possible time and at a cheaper price than pos- 
sibly would be the case if the United States Government 
negotiated for the property. 

Other sportsmen are writing to the American Game 
Protective Association, telling of good water areas that 
should be acquired and of others that furnished excellent 
breeding grounds in the past which have been sacrificed 
by some unwise drainage scheme and are now unfarmed 
and of small value to anyone. It may be possible to re- 
claim such properties for the birds. 





A WATER-PROOF LINE CASE 


W HEN you buy a lot of line at one 
time in order to save something 
on the cost, you will need a water-proof 
case to keep the surplus in. Probably 
the line came on a long spool. In 
this case, you can make a good protec- 
tor for it out of a small tin or brass can. 


Get a can which is large enough to 
take the spool of line and preferably 
with a screw top. Cut a hole in one 
side about one-quarter inch.in diameter. 
Now roughen the inside of the can 
around the hole with a piece of sand 
paper. Cut a small square of rubber 
from a sheet (it may be taken from an 
old inner tube) and after coating one 
side with glue, apply it to the inside 
over the hole. It will be well to force 
a plug or something into the can to hold 
it tightly in place until the glue has set. 

Now make a small slit with a pen- 
knife through the rubber and run the 
end of the line through from the inside. 
Insert the spool, and after turning on 
the cap the case will be complete. 


In this way the line can be drawn 
out as wanted (always leave an inch or 
so protruding through the rubber) and 
yet it is in a tight container, convenient 
to carry and always ready. You might 
think that it wouldn’t matter if the line 
does get wet. Ordinarily it wouldn’t 
hurt, but unless air is freely circulated 
about it the line will mould and weaken. 


The rubber can be made more secure 
if a piece of tin is solderéd over it on 


the inside, and if you have a small sol- 
dering iron it will not be difficult. It 
will also be well to soak a small rag 
with good machine oil and place this in 
the bottom of the can. The oil per- 
meates the interior, preventing rust and 
water-proofing, to a certain extent, the 
line. Van Horn. 


E are depending upon the 
friends and admirers of our 
old correspondent Nessmuk to 
make this department worthy of 
his name. No man knew the woods 
better than Nessmuk or wrote of 
them with quainter charm. Many 
of his practical ideas on camp- 
ing and “going light” have been 
adopted by the United States 
Army; his canoe has been preserved 
in the Smithsonian Institution; and 
we hope that all good woodsmen 
will contribute to this department 
their Hints and Kinks and trail- 
tested contrivances.—[EDITOR. ] 


A SIMPLE SHELTER 


eee person who travels in the 
woods will at one time or another 
have to build some sort of shelter from 
material that he can easily obtain. The 
occasion may come of one’s own free 
will, as when such a shelter is purposely 
depended upon for a one-night stop; or 
it may come from the force of neces- 
sity, such as when one becomes lost and 
darkness is close at hand. For this rea- 
son it is wise for everybody who fre- 
quents the woods to learn to build a 
suitable shelter. 

Such a shelter, to be of any use what- 
ever, must be easily and quickly con- 
structed, and must furnish the necessary 
protection. The well-known “lean-to” 
model of shelter meets these require- 
ments fairly well, if it is constructed 
with ends to it; however, this model re- 
quires a large amount of thatching, the 
area of the roof and sides being great 
compared with the floor space. The 
form of shelter that best meets the re- 
quirements is one that is built after the 
pattern of the well-known “forester 
tent.” The roof of such a shelter is 
supplied by two triangular sections with 
two of their edges forming the ridge of 
the shelter. This gives a triangular 
floor space and also a triangular front. 
A shelter of this shape is the one that 
is most easily heated by an open fire 
placed in front of it, because the sides 
act as reflectors, throwing the heat down 
into the interior. This feature is not 
to be scoffed at, especially if one is 
without blankets or sleeping bag. 

The principal part of the frame work 
consists of a pair of shears and a ridge 
pole, one end of which rests in the 
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shears and the other on the ground. 
Smaller poles, with one of their ends 
resting on the ground, are then laid on 
the ridge pole. The branches of these 
poles should not be broken or cut off 
close to the main stem; but they should 
be cut so as to leave about six inches 
of their length on the poles, in order 
that they may hold the cross-poles 
which go on next. The cross-poles are 
laid the full length of the shelter and 
are held in place by the branches which 
were left on the other poles. 


The shelter is now ready for the most 
important part of all, the thatching. 
Upon the care with which this work is 
performed depends the success of the 
whole thing, for the primary object in 
building it is to obtain protection from 
the elements, and if this is not furnished 
the whole work is for naught. There- 
fore spend as much time as is feasible 
upon the thatching of the roof. 

There are several methods by which 
the thatching can be done. Probably the 
most satisfactory means of doing this 
ds by the use of loose leaves. In order 
that leaves may be used it will first be 
necessary to place a layer of twigs and 
small branches upon the framework of 
the shelter. This layer is necessary to 
hold the leaves, as they would soon fall 
through the large spaces of the frame- 
work. The leaves can now be gathered 
up in armfulls and thrown on the top 
of the layer of branches. This allows 
them to settle in the natural position, 
which is flat, and not on edge, as would 


be the case if they were laid on in 
handfulls. The largest possible leaves 
should be used, as they shed the water 
much better. 


If the leaves are left lying on the 
shelter this way they will soon blow 
away. For this reason some means must 
be used to hold them in place. The 
best method of doing this is to put a 
layer of dirt on top of them. However, 
it requires a large amount of dirt to do 





this, and dirt is often hard to dig. This 
being the case, the next best method of 
accomplishing it is to lay large sticks 
upon the roof. Care must be taken to 
see that they are not placed in such a 
way as to prevent the water from run- 
ning off the roof freely. 

During the time of the year when the 
trees are in leaf, branches with the 
leaves on may be used in place of loose 
leaves. In this case, it will not be neces- 
sary to first place a layer of branches 
and twigs on the framework. The com- 
pound leaves of such trees as the wal- 
nut, hickory and ash make excellent 
thatching material, when the trees are 
plentiful enough to furnish them in suffi- 
cient numbers. 

If the shelter is to be used for any 
length of time it will certainly pay to 
make the roof of the bark of such trees 
as the paper-birch, basswood, slippery 
and white elms, pignut hickory, chestnut, 
spruce and hemlock, because the thatch- 
ing of leaves is very likely to leak if 
rained upon for a period of any length. 

The construction of such a shelter as 
is here described, if it is thatched of 
leaves, can be accomplished by one man 
in about an hour and a half. This is 
a small price to pay for a comfortable 
night’s rest. 

WIpur C. FEASTER. 


SECRET LOCK FOR CABIN 
DOOR 


ERE is a suggestion for a cheap and 
effective bar for the hunting camp 
door: Secure 3 beckets on the inside of 
door, opening outward; insert a wooden 


bar, say 1 by 1% inch, through corre- 
sponding openings in beckets and also in 
the jamb. Butting into that have a bar 
same size leading through 2 beckets be- 
tween the logs to the corner of the cabin. 


To secure the door go outside around 
the corner, remove a bunch of moss 
from ‘between the logs, push the bar 
forward--until short bar reaches the 


check. The two ends of the bars being 
concealed by the wide becket, the long 
bar is concealed from view by a split 
sapling tacked over it between the logs. 
Cut a Quaker 1 fly hole to supply an 
apparent cause of fastening. 


All this may be done in the woods 
with an axe, at no cost whatever and 
be entirely secure from observation. Mr. 
Robbin’s iron bar, described in the 
March Forest AND STREAM, may be se- 
cured in the same manner if desired, 
although one would know at once that 
the bar must of necessity be fastened 
from the outside somehow and that 
would start an investigation. 


L. V. SHAW. . 


COOK AS YOU PADDLE 


HEN we go canoeing we usually 

travel as far and as long each day 
as wind and sun will allow, and we con- 
gratulate ourselves that each year we 
overcome one more inconvenience, even 
the greatest of all inconveniences—hun- 
ger. A fire on the stream shore at night 
is romantic and picturesque, but it doesn’t 
assuage one’s hunger to feed the gnaw- 
ing void on the smell of slowly cooking 
stews. So we have a small fireless cooker 
that works while we paddle. 


At the point of embarkation we beg, 
borrow or help ourselves to a pasteboard 
carton about two feet square. This we 
fill with excelsior, and in the middle sink 
an absestos receptacle a little larger but 
the same shape as a two-quart tin pail. 


While we are cooking breakfast and 
sipping our after-bacon cup of coffee, 
our supper stews on the fire in its ten- 
cent pail. The last thing before the fire 
is spread out to die the pail and contents 
are slipped into the excelsior bed, cov- 
ered with some of the duffle and forgot 
till night. 

This arrangement is so satisfactory we 
are willing to give the cooker the coveted 
room in the canoe. It has other advan- 
tages. It is surprisingly light. It is 
cheap, easy to assemble and as easily 
disposed of at the end of the way. 

In this steam chamber we cook soup 
of any sort and stews, if we are fortunate 
enough to touch civilization near enough 
to find a bone, porridge, rice, beans or 
anything else that is filling. 

Before we leave home we always break 
up in the meat grinder some dried beans 
and split peas. We flavor this with a 
little dried sage and store it away in 
air-tight tins. This concoction thus re- 
duced to fine grains easily cooks to a 
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stew in four or five hours. A piece of 
ham added to it improves it greatly. 
O. C. Haskins, Georgia. 


A FLOAT FOR STILL FISHING 


Two boys starting on a fishing trip — 
took along two old automobile inner 
tubes. They were going to spend a 
week on the river and as one said, “We'll 
take them along for they may come in 
handy.” And they did. 

Once camp was pitched they fared 
forth for a likely hole. The grassy bank 
of the stream was overgrown with wil- 
lows and here and there they came upon 
a small eddy where the water was prac- 
tically still. But during the forenoon of 
the first day with pole and line a lot 
of different places netted but one fish, 
a pound cat. 

“Harry,” exclaimed Jim, as_ they 
cooked the fresh fish over the evening 
fire, “there are plenty of fish here, and 
big ones, too. We've got to set out 
some lines.” So the lines were put out 
and the next morning two big fellows 
were hauled in. “This is more like it,” 
shouted Jim from the river bank, as he 
dragged the largest fellow toward camp. 

But it was not until the next day, 
when they rented a boat that the idea 
of using the inner tubes for fishing, 
came to them. This is what they did: 
The tubes were inflated until fairly 
tight and then five or six short lines, 
hooked, sinkered and baited, tied to 
them. A stout cord was then tied to 
each tube by means of which they were 


anchored to a convenient sapling. Then, 
when they were out in the boat, or on 
the bank, for that matter, they could 
see from a distance the moment a fish 
was hooked. At one time two fish were 
caught on the same tube and there cer- 
tainly was a merry bobbing up and 
down of the tube untjl they were taken 
off. D. H. V. H., Nebraska. 
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THE WILD TURKEY IN OHIO 


Dear Forest AND STREAM: 
O F all the sports that arouse the latent 
energies of the hunter, sharpen his 
vision, awake the auditory nerves and 
stimulate the valvular muscles of the 
heart, there is none more fascinating 
than stalking the wild turkey. I have 
followed the deer through forest swamps 
and vale; I have tracked bruin and 
aroused him from his lair, but no excite- 
ment has quite stimulated all of the 
activities of emotion, or given zest to 
anticipation equal to that of following 
a flock of wild turkeys. There is no ani- 
mal or fowl of the wild that possesses 
greater sagacity than the turkey. 

The deer may, and probably will, tarry 
long enough to have a look in the direc- 
tion of suspicion, but the turkey runs or 
sails away with the first premonition of 
danger. There is usually a leader who 
has the safety of the flock under his 
care, and even when they are feeding his 
alert ear and sharp eye are ever ready 
to give warning, when each and all of 
the flock respond to the call to flee or 
fly, I have crawled on hands and knees 
for many rods to reach an obstruction 
that promised a shot, only to find when 
I reached there that every turkey had so 
silently stolen away that I had not heard 
the motion of a wing. 

Ohio, the country of my nativity, is 
for the most part level, with here and 
there a ridge where beech trees grow, 
and it was on these ridges, about sixty 
years ago, while in search of nuts in the 
fall, that turkeys were to be found. On 
account of the elevation of these ridges, 
the turkeys were able to scan the lower 
land, and it was always difficult to ap- 
proach them. Some hunters were quite 
expert with the quill-call, and when the 
turkeys were scattered they could often 
call individuals to within gun shot. 

I shall never forget my first turkey 
hunt, when a boy of fifteen. One even- 
ing, along in the fall, when the corn was 
in the shock, and the yellow pumpkins 
dotted the field, father came in and said 
he had just seen a large flock of turkeys 
leave the corn field and go into the 
woods. As it was then getting dark, he 
said they would roost nearby. He told 
me that if I wished to show my dexterity 
as a turkey hunter, now was my time; 
that if I would get up before daylight 
and go down there and keep my eyes 
and ears open { might get a shot. 

The old flint-lock rifle was put in 
order, loaded and everything gotten 
ready for an early start. I slept but 
little as I waited mother’s call. At last 
I heard her say, “Bub, it is time to go 
after your turkeys.” I did not tarry. 
The first thing was to tie the dog, lest he 
follow me. Father got up and took the 
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gun from over the door, examined the 
priming in the pan, placed it in my 
hands, and with words of caution started 
me on my first turkey hunt. 

Imagine a boy of fifteen, a‘ little under 
size, dressed in tow-linen shirt and pants, 
with perhaps one suspender, carrying a 
long, heavy old Kentucky flint-lock rifle 
that had done service in the hands of his 
grandfather in Indian warfare, and you 
will have a fair picture of little Frank 
Mack and his outfit, on that memorable 
morning. 

I wended my way down through the 
orchard, crossed the cow lot, over into 
the corn field, then across to the woods 
where there was a gap in the fence and 
where the turkeys had crossed. The 
morning was ideal, not a zephyr caused 
the trembling of a leaf. There was a 
faint streak of light in the eastern sky 
but it was still quite dark in the wood 
as I carefully entered it and sat down 
on a log to listen, wonder and wait. 
There was not a sound ta be heard, ex- 
cept the throb of my heart which flut- 
tered with emotion. 

As the light advanced I moved a little 
farther into the forest of trees, but 
could see but little as the heavy foliage 
covered all with a mantle of gloom. But 
my sense of hearing was acute, and 
finally I heard a slight sound, as if a 
twig or bit of bark had fallen on the 
dry leaves. Cautiously I moved in that 
direction. Again something fell. I 
finally located the spot by a large spread- 
ing elm. I approached within easy 
shooting distance and took a position by 
atree. The light slowly advanced. Bits 
of bark continued to fall, and at last I 
located where they came from. There 
was a Cluster of leaves, and just beyond 
it there was a dark object about the size 
of a turkey. I raised the gun and 
pressed it against the tree, but the sights 
were dark and I waited. 

It seemed light out in the open field, 
but under the trees there was heavy 
shade. 

Finally from the opposite side of the 
tree a turkey flapped its wings and sailed 
away. It was time to act. I drew back 
the flint and raised the gun again against 
the tree. I could hardly see the sights 
but sighted along the barrel as best I 
could and pressed the trigger. There was 
a flash, a report, a commotion up in the 
tree, and with a thud a turkey hit the 
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ground. Never was a boy more proud, 
I yelled like an Indian and started for 
the house. Father and mother met me 
in the orchard and how pleased they 
were! It was a fine young gobbler 


weighing ten pounds. 
B. F. Mack, New York. 


OVER THE SHOULDER 
DEAR FoREST AND STREAM: 


agany years ago I saw—I am quite 
sure—statements or intimations in 
books about wild animals, that certain 
carnivorous animals—I seem to remem- 
ber the tiger and the panther—after 
killing their prey, often or sometimes 
transport it by throwing it over the 
shoulder and carrying it off in that man- 
ner. I cannot recall where these state- 
ments are found; but I suspect that I 
first saw them in some English book on 
hunting, dealing perhaps with the early 
or middle years of the last century. The 
same statement was made in a modern 
book, but this, I think, did not speak of 
the act by large carnivorous mammals 
but by small ones, as perhaps the fox 
or raccoon. 

I have been observing wild animals 
for many years, but probably never saw 
one carry off a large prey. The im- 
pression received from the books re- 
ferred to was that the predatory animal 
threw what it had killed across its back 
and, still holding the prey in its mouth, 
supported it on its shoulders and fore- 
back, instead of holding it up from the 
ground by the strength of the muscles 
of the neck as a dog would hold a bird, 
a package, or whatever it had to trans- 
port in the mouth. © 

A panther that had killed a deer prob- 
ably could not take the animal in its 
mouth, lift it up and carry it off as a 
dog carries a bird. The deer would be 
too heavy and too limp and loose. But 
why should the panther wish to carry 
the prey away to some other place? It 
might well enough drag it a short dis- 
tance. 

Has any reader of Forest AND 
STREAM ever seen a wild carnivorous 
animal, or even a tame carnivorous ani- 
mal, carry its food in this way—thrown 
over its back? I should greatly like to 
know. 

My association with big game hunters 
runs back over years, and I never heard 
that such a practice had been observed. 
It is evident that such an operation as 
is suggested by the words, “throwing it 
over his shoulder,” would very seldom 
be seen. Is there one particle of testi- 
mony by an eye-witness that this ever 
has been seen? Can any one give a 
reference to such a statement in any 
book? QUESTIONER. 
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REINDEER AND CARIBOU 


DEAR FoREST AND STREAM: 
yo editorial on the reindeer indus- 
try of Alaska is a reflection of the 
wide, active interest that has been es- 
tablished to increase the herds in the 
territory. The industry has already been 
started there with sufficient success to 
insure its continuotis growth. Congress 
makes annual appropriations for the 
purpose of studying and regulating the 
industry by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The Department’s activities have 
taken a wide field, including both scien- 
tific and practical aspects of it, path- 
ology, breeding, grazing, food, and the 
mapping of all areas suitable for rein- 
deer ranges. 

The attention of those interested in 
preserving wild life has not, however, 
been directed to the inevitable results 
of the expansion of this industry. This 
signifies nothing less than the replace- 
ment of the wild caribou of the region 
by reindeer. Every atea inhabited by 
the caribou is suitable for grazing rein- 
deer. Caribou cannot exist on any other 
ranges. Applications for reindeer graz- 
ing permits on areas occupied by caribou 
have already reached the Department 
of Agriculture. Should such permits 
be issued, the reindeer will absorb, or, 
in one way or another, drive out the 
caribou. Some of the escaping reindeer 
will become feral, mingle with caribou 
and destroy the species. They freely 
interbreed. The familiar story of the 
cattle on our western plains replacing 
the buffalo has begun to be repeated 
with reindeer and caribou in Alaska. 

Those interested in the conservation 
of wild life cannot and ought not to 
prevent this advance of material inter- 
ests which will increase the food supply 
of the nation. They should, on the other 
hand, actively encourage it. Yet at the 
same time an effort should be made to 
adjust the industry to the reasonable 
preservation of the several species of 
caribou in Alaska. The situation should 
be anticipated and immediately, before 
it shall prove too late, a complete policy 
of future caribou preservation satisfac- 
tory to all interests should be formulated 
and accepted. Such a policy should be 
established as one of real conservation 
never to be changed in the future. If 
the interests of game conservationists 
shall not be quickly and actively aroused 
to this danger, we shall, when too late, 
suddenly awake to find our Alaska cari- 
bou following the path of the buffalo 
to extermination. 

CHARLES SHELDON, Washington, D. C. 


A RECORD SMALL-MOUTH 
BASS 


Dear Forest AND STREAM: 


VIDENTLY the small-mouth black 

bass, in Lake Wakefield, Quebec, 
took offence .at the statements made by 
Mr. Lincoln in his article in the July 
issue of your magazine as regards the 
weight and size of the largest small- 
mouth caught, for a few hours after 
reading Mr. Lincoln’s article I had the 
good fortune to land one 21 inches in 


length, 15 inches around the girth and 
weighing 6 lbs. 7 ozs. 
On our usual evening fishing expedi- 


tion about 7.30 P. M., we were casting ” 


in a small bay filled with weeds and lily 
pads. I had landed one weighing 3% 
lbs. and about ten minutes later the large 
one decided to give me a workout. 

He struck! I struck! Then the fun 
started. He jumped easily 5 ft. out of 
the water and then gave me the most 
exciting forty-five minutes I ever had. 
He did everything but climb a tree, and 
still had lots of fight left in him after I 
had him in the boat. As usual, the land- 
ing net was safely hung in the camp. 
My rod looked like Harry Lauder’s 
famous walking stick; as for myself one 
would have thought that I had contract- 


F. M. Roulston with small-mouth bass 
weighing 6 lbs. 7 oz. 


ed a severe chill. I certainly agree with 
Mr. Lincoln when he says they are one 
of the gamiest fishes. 

I was using an 8-oz. split bamboo 
casting rod, a Marhoff level-winding 
reel, 12-Ib. test silk line and an Al Foss 
Pork Rind Shimmy Wiggler Bait. 

I am enclosing a picture of the fish, 
also a certified statement as to weight 
and measurements. 

Lake Wakefield is one of several lakes 
situated in the Laurentian Mountains 
about thirty miles from Ottawa, Ontario. 

All the lakes in that district are well 
stocked with black bass (small-mouth), 
gray trout and salmon trout and the 
streams are filled with brook trout. 

F. M. Routston, Canada. 


The record small-mouth bass was 
taken at Dents Pond, S. C., in 1917 with 
rod and reel and weighed 9 lbs. It 
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measured 2414 inches in length and had 
a girth of 18 inches——[Ebrtors.] 


A RECORD LAKE TROUT 
Dear Forest AND STREAM: 


Cy Thursday evening, June 8th, a 
party of four men, Messrs. J. E. 
Barbour, Paterson, N. J.; Charles H. 
Bond, Montclair, N. J.; Malcolm Hain, 
Paterson, N. J., and Paul T. Wise, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., went to Tupper Lake, 
New York, on the invitation of Mr. 
Barbour, to fish in Follensby Pond, near 
Tupper Lake, on the private preserve 
owned by Mr. Barbour. None of these 
gentlemen had much experience in fish- 
ing except Mr. Barbour. 

On Friday, June 9th, Mr. Hain, who 
was fishing with a 7-oz. bamboo rod and 
a Kingfisher Black Wonder silk-braided. , 
line, bait minnow on Archer Spinner, 
had a bite and something took hold that 
kept him busy for about fifty minutes. 
During all that time the fishermen only 
had one sight of the trout, which was 
gaffed and brought into the boat about 
7 P. M. The fish proved to be a lake 
trout, weight 31 lbs., length 41 inches, 
girth 26 inches. 

The fish was shipped to Taxidermist 
Charles Deckert, of Saranac Lake, New 
York, to be mounted, and he said it was 
the biggest fish he had seen in thirty-five 
years’ experience. 

We would like to feel that Mr. Hain 
holds the record, and would be glad if 
some of your readers would get in com- 
munication with either you or us as to 
what the record on lake trout really is. 

R. CrotTHers, 
New Jersey. 


The record “rod and reel” lake trout 
weighed 35 lbs 4 oz. It had a length of 
42 inches, girth of 2634, and was caught 
at Lake of the Woods, Canada, May 16, 
1919, by E. D. Calvert. The species 
grows much larger, “over 60 lbs.” 

[ Eprrors. ] 


THE CARP AS A GAME FISH 


Dear Forest AND STREAM: 


T was with a great deal of interest that 
I read the article on carp fishing by 
Louis Rhead in your August number. 
As I believe you know, there is near 
this city a large dam across the Mohawk 


River. The water retained above the 
dam forms Delta Lake. The Black 
River Canal, fed by Black River water, 
sluices into the Mohawk River at va- 
rious points above the lake, and at two 
points it sluices directly into the lake. 
Black River, from Watertown to and 
above Forestport, contains a great many 
carp. For some years these fish have 
come down the canal and many have 
gone from the canal to the lake. This 
year, owing to the fact that water has 
been flowing over the spillway of the 
dam most of the time, the carp have 
managed to get into the basin below the 
dam. During the said period of high 
water it was not unusual to see a hun- 
dred or more carp drop over the spill- 
way during an afternoon. None of them 





seemed to be injured, although the drop 
is about sixty feet. At this time there 
are without question thousands of carp 
in the basin. In fact, the bed is fairly 
paved with carp. 

We have been trying to devise some 
method of ridding the basin of these fish, 
believing that the trout will not do well 
when there are so many carp. Can you 
offer any suggestion along this line? 

Noting the list of baits suggested by 
Mr. Rhead, I wonder if he has ever tried 
canned sweet corn? It is used with suc- 
cess in these waters. 

A few weeks ago Mr. Seymour Stew- 
art, of this city, took a five or six-pound 
carp with fly. This fish struck at about 
8 o’clock P. M. standard time. Last 
week I had the pleasure of taking a 
slightly smaller carp with fly, at about 
seven o'clock A. M. Said fish struck 
like a brown trout and until I saw it I 
thought I had a trout. 

At the time, I was fishing swift water, 
with a silver-body fly. The fish hit the 
fly on the surface, jumped two or three 
times and then took out thirty or forty 


feet of line. When I snubbed it, it 
rushed all of ninety feet, directly toward 
me, so rapidly that I had to back up. It 
then sulked on the bottom and seemed 
to have given up running. But when I 
gave it the butt, it came to life. Finally 
I got it to the net and only then did it 
act “like a carp.” Instead of running 
away from the net, it allowed me to 
make a-couple of false moves, drag the 
frame of the net across its body, and 
otherwise insult it. All without trying 
to get away. 

Will appreciate any suggestion you 
may care to make regarding the removal 
of these fish from this trout pool. 

M. E. Scripture, Jr., New York. 


HE above letter about carp is not 

only interesting but informing. I 
heard of carp being caught on flies, but 
never did it—perhaps because I have not 
tried. I shall do so. I tried to get some 
big shad under the bridge at East 
Branch on the Delaware last week 
where I fished for bass, testing my lures. 


ForEST AND STREAM 


I did succeed in getting them to run up 
at the fly, but not to take it. Sorry I did 
not have time to carry on further experi- 
ments. That is a field yet to be covered, 
for big shad on the fly would doubtless 
prove almost as great sport as salmon 
fishing. 

I don’t think carp will harm trout— 
the nature of its foodsis quite different— 
but they do eat trout spawn, also bass 
spawn, which is not very likely with 
your case unless trout spawn in the dam. 
Trout do spawn on beds of lakes, and 
catfish get the greater part. 

The only remedy where carp are a 
known menace to so-called better game 
fish is to both net them and encourage 
fishing for them. The former method is 
rather unwise, unless done by trust- 
worthy people, otherwise more trout 
would be netted than carp. 

I’ve tried green sweet corn from the 
cob, also puffed wheat and rice as bait— 
but, like bread, they get nibbled off by 
little nibblers. 

Louis Rueap, New York. 


OPEN SEASONS FOR GAME IN 1922 


A SYNOPSIS OF THE LAWS REGULATING THE TAKING OF GAME 
TABULATED IN HANDY FORM FOR THE BENEFIT OF SPORTSMEN 


(Compiled by Georce A. Lawyer, Chief U. S. Game Warden, and Frank L. Earnsuaw, Assistant, Interstate Commerce in Game, Bureau of Biological Survey] 


closed season is given. 


THE OPEN SEASONS HERE SHOWN ARE INCLUSIVE OF BOTH DATES. When the season is closed for a fixed period o> ae terminating Ons a. a will be published ta 
Raleigh . C. Local exceptions Idaho, ease, irginia 


The seasons in certain counties of North Carolina may be had on application to the Secretary, Audubon Society, 


Laws for 1922.” 


“Game 
The term “rabbit” includes hare; “quail,” the bird known as “partridge” in the South; “‘ 


in Son Contes and ww members of the family except prairie chickens, p 


ARE ADVI 


to secure from State game commissioners full text of game laws in 


hens; ‘‘in' 
States where hun 


grouse” includes Canada sharp-tailed grouse, ruffed grouse (kn 
and trofuced pheasant” is restricted to the Old World pheasants. 
is contemplated, as provisions of minor importance are omitted from this poster. 


own as “partridge” in the North and “pheasant” 
te. 


“Game Laws for 1922,” and a directory of game protection officials may be had free on application to the Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


** Under the regulations for the protection of 


fuillemot, gull, beron, jaeger, loon, murre, petrel, puffin, ol , 4 
1g the United States and Canada. Owing to damage to rice crops in the South the Secretary of Agriculture has 
killed by shooting, between half an hour before sunrise and sunset of any day from Sep’ 
Columbia, and from August 16 to November 15, inclusive, in Virzinis, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia. and 


birds the season is closed on band-tailed pigeon, swan, wood duck, eider duck, auk, auklet, bittern, crane, fulmar, gannet, grebe, 
) 


earwater, tern, and al! shorebirds (except woodcock, Wilson snii 
ordered 


or jacksnipe, black-beMied and golden plovers, and ye! 
t bobolinks, commonly known as reedbirds or rice birds, 
tember 1 to October 30, inclusive,in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, aod the District of 
Florida; reedbirds so killed shall not be sold, shipped for sale, or wantonly 


low legs) 
may be 


wasted or destroyed. but may be used for food by the persons killing them or transported to hospitals and charitable institutions for use as food. 
ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS AND EXCEPTIONS 
Alaska.—Caribou on Kenai Peninsula, and sheep on Kenai Peninsula east of | Minnesota.—Ruffed arouse, Oct. 15-Nov 30; white-breasted or sharp-tailed 


130° 1923 


Long 


hibited Goat east of Cook Inlet an 


east of Lonz. 141° Aug. 20-Oct. 31 
Oct. I-July 1, north, unprotected 


Montague Islands, 1923. 
Arizona.— Bobwhite quail, no open season, 
white-wings, July 15-Dec 41 
Arkansas.—Gobbler, additional vpen season, Mar 1-May 1, 


California.—Deer (male. except spike buck), in Districts 2, 2}, and 3, Aug. 

1-Sept. 14, in Mnstrict 4, Sept 16-Oct. 15; in Districts 1, 14, 44, 23, 24, 
Mountain and valley quail, in District 14, 
Sage hen, in 
"or counties in each game district see “Game 


25, and 26. Sept. 1-Oct 15 
Oct. 15-Dec. 15 Bobwhite — in State, no open season 
District 44, no open season. 

Laws, 1922 " 


Killing of females and young of mountain sheep and 
deer, and mountinn qoat kids and er south of Arctic Circle, pro- 

Susitna River (except Kenai 
Peninsula cast of Long. 150°, Mar 1, 1923) and in southeastern Alaska, 
Large brown hear, south Lat. 62°, 
Deer on Duke, Gravina, Kodiak, 
Kruzof, long, San Juan, Suemez, Zarembo Hawkins, Hinchinbrook, and 


Mourning dove, Sept. 1-Dec. 15; 


Connecticut.—Drer, owner of agricultural lands,-member of family, or em- | 
ployee, may kill with shotgun on own lands deer destroying fruit trees | 


or win, crops, but such killing must be 
within 2 houre Coot (mud hen), Seitante, Oct. 1-Dec. 31 


Delaware.— Dove, Newcastle County, no open season 


reported to commissioners 


| 
| 


District of Columbia —Hunting permitted only on marshes of Eastern | 


Branch, north of Anacostia bridge, and on Virginia shore of Potomac 


Florida.—Squirrel, in Escambia County, Oct. 15-Mar 1, in Holmes and | 


Walton Counties, Oct. 20-Mar | 
Bo open season. Hunting prohibited on Pine Island 


Georgia.— For squirrel, unprotected. 


Idabo.—Der, mountain goat, in Adams, Boise, Bonneville, Butte, Camas, 
Power, and Teton | 
Counties, Oct. 1-Nov. 39, deer, in Benewah, Blaine, Bonner, Boundary, 
Clearwater, Custer, Idaho, Kootenai, Latah, Lembi, Lewis, Nez Perce, 
Shoshone, and Valley Counties, Oct. 1-Nov 15; in Bear Lake, Franklin, 
i ham, Bonneville, 
Clark, Fremont, and Teton Counties, Nov 15-Nov 30; elt, mountain 
goat, in Clearwater and Idaho Counties, Oct. 1-Nov 15; deer, elt, moun- 
(See “Game Laws, 1922,” for 


Clark, Elmore, Gooding, Jefferson, Lincoln, Madison, 


and Oneida Counties, Oct. 15-Nov 1, elk, iw Bing! 


tain goat, no open season, except as above 
local laws on upland game birds.) 


Indiana.—Coot, gallinule, Sept. 16-Dec. 20 
Kansas.— For squirrel, Sept. 1-Dec. 31, other squirrels, no open season. 


English pheasant, in Escambia County, 


Louisiana.—Deer, in Beauregard, Allen, Rapides, La Salle, Winn, Jackson, | 


Lincoln, Union, and in all parishes north and west thereof, Sept. 16-Dec 
(Deer season fixed by commission.) | 
Prairie chicken, pheasant, communicate | 
Dove. Federal season, Sept 16-Dec 31, 


31; io rest of state, Oct. 1-Jan. 15. 
Turkey Gobbler, Nov 15-Apr 1 
with conservation commission 


unless present State law is changed, doves may be hunted only Oct. 16- | 


Dee 31 


Maine —Deer, in Hancock and Washington Counties, Oct. 15-Dee 14 (deer 


hunting limited to residents, Dec. 1-14), in Androsco 
Kennebec, Knox, Lincoln, Sagadahoc, Waldo, and Yor! 
oes 30; in rest of State, Oct. 1-Nov 30. 
1922 ") 


Marylend.—Squirrel, Sept. 1-Oct. 15 and Nov 10-Jan_}, except owner or 
Wild turkey, 


tenant may shoot squirrels on own land Sept. 1-Jan. 1 
Garrett County, Nov 10, 1924 


Massechusetts Sey oem hare, in Berkshire County, unprotected Quail. 
i pden, Middlesex, and Nantucket, July 1, 1925 
Fheesant, Division of Fisberies and Game fixes open season Waterfowl, 


in Dukes, Essex, 


n, Cumberland, 
Counties, Nov 
(See also ‘Game Laws, 


in Barostable, Bristol, Dukes, ana Nantucket Counties, Oct. }~Dec.3! | 


Mich! gan.—Disector of conservation may sborten or close season or other- 


1 Wi Deer, in Chesterfield, Mecklenburg, Prince G: 


wane restrict the taking of apy species of . Snowshoe or rabbit, 
Oct 1e-Mar 1 , | 


grouse, Sept. 16,1923 Plover, no open season. 

Mississippi.— Seasons subject to chanze by Boards of Supervisors, but 
changes relating to migratory birds must not be inconsistent with Fed- 
eral regulations Communicate with sheriff or county clerk, at county 
seat. 

Montana.—Deer, in Cartcr, Custer, Dawson, Gallatin, Garfield, McCone, 
Phillips, Powder Kiver, Richland, Roosevelt, Rosebud, Stillwater, 
Teton, Valley, Yellowstone, and part of Fergus County, Oct. 1, 1924 
Elk, in Flathead, Glacier, Madison, Park, Pondera, Sweet Grass, Teton, 
and parts of Gallatin, Lewis and Clark (except north of North Fork, 


Dearborn River, Nov 6-15), Missoula, and Powell Counties, Oct. 15- | 
Grouse, prairie chicken, in | 


Nov 15; in rest of State, no open scason. 
Flathead, Lincoln, Missoula, and Sanders Countics, Oct. 1-Oct. 15; in 
rest of State, no open season, 


Nevada.— Deer, antelope, quail, grouse, and pheasant, seasons fixed by county | 


commismoners, who may also close or shorten dove scason 


New Hampshire.—Deer, in Coos County, Oct. 15-Nov. 30; in Carroll County, | 
Nov 15-Dec. 15; in Grafton County, Nov. 1-Dec. 15; in rest of State, | 


Dec. 1-Dec. 31. 
New York.—Commission may shorten open scason on e (see “Game 
Laws, 1922"'). Deer (male), in Adirondacks, Oct. 15-Nov. 15, except in 


towns of Jackson, Salem, and White Creek, Washington County, Nov. 7- 


Nov. 19; in Columbia, Delaware, Greene, Orange, Rensselaer, Sullivan, | 


and Ulster Counties, Nov 1-Nov. 15; on own land in Dutchess County, 
Nov. 1-Nov. 15. Shotgun only may be used in Dutchess and Rensse- 


laer Counties. Grouse, Oct. 15-Nov_ 30, quail, Nov. 15-Nov. 30, in | 


Orange, Sullivan, and Westchester Counties. Waterfowl, south main 


line New York Central and Hudson Railroad from Buffalo to Albany, | 
and Boston and Albany Railroad from Albany to Massachusetts | 


boundary, Oct. 16-Dec. 31 


Long Island.— Varying hare, Oct. 15-Mar. 1; cottontail rabbit, Nov. 1- | 
Audubon Society, | 


Dec. 31. 

North Carolina.—For local jaws, apply to Secretary, 
Raleigh, N. C. Afigratory birds, county season date controls when it 
opens the season later or closes it earlier than the Federal Regulations. 


North Dakota.—White-breasted and sharp-tailed grouse, Sept. 16-Oct. 16; | 
Roulette Counties | 


ruffed = . in Bottineau, Cavalier, Pembina, 
only, . 1-Net. 10. Coot, gallinule, Sept. 16-Dec. 31. 


Oklahoms.—Bear in Blaine, Caddo, Sonne ig Kiowa, and Major Counties, | 


Do open season ; rest of State, unprotected. 

Oregon.—East of Cascades: Deer (male), in Union and Wallowa Counties, 
Sept. 10-Nov. 10. 
1-Oct. 10. Praine ciucken, in 5 
Oct 1-Oct 15. 
Union, and Wallowa Counties, Oct. 1-Oct. 8, and in Hood River and 
Wasco Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 10. Sage hen, Auc. 1-Aug. 31. Grouse, in 
Union and Wallowa Counties, Sept. 1-Nov. 10. 


an, Union, and Wasco Counties, 


Curry, Jackeon, and Josephine Counties only, Oct. 1-Oct. 31. Sooty, or 
4lue grouse, in Douglas, Jackson, and Josephine Counties. Sept. 1-Sept. 
30. Chinese pheasunt in Coos, Curry, aod Josephine Counties, no open 
season ; balance of district, Oct. 15-Oct. 31. 

Pennsylvania.— Coot, gallinule, Sept. 16-Nov. 30. 

Tennessee.—Deer, in Bledsoe, Cumberland, Grundy, Marion, Sequatchie, 
and Van Buren Counties, Nov. 1-Dec. 10; in Cheatham and Dickson 
Counties, Dec. 20-Dec. 31, iv rest of State, unprotected. Gubbier, aleo 
Apr. 1-25. (See “Game Laws, 1922,” for local seasons ) 

Texas.— Wild turt¢y, in Brooks, Cameron, Hidalco, Jim Hogg, Kenedy, 
McMullen, Starr, aod Willacy Counties, Nov. 1, 1926 

Utah.—Deer, nonresident not permitted to hunt deer. Waterfowl, io Kane, 
San Juan, and Washi Counties, Oct. 1-Jan. 15; duck, in Pigh Lake 
Game Preserve, Oct. 1-Nov 30. 

, and Surry 

Jan. |; ip Buckingham, Cumberland. Fluvanns, aod 


Oct. 1 
Goorhland Counties, Nov I-Jan. 15; in Bath and Highland Counties, | 


COvESFUBFT rErTiKS oFTiCcS 


Quail (except bobwhite), in Klamath County, Oct. | 
Chinese pheasant, in Baker, Grant, Malheur, Umatilla, | 


West of Cascades: Bobwhite quail, Oct. 15-Oct. 31; other quail, in Coos, | Northwest Territories — Addi 


Boards of Supervisors prescribo a 10-day open season in November, 
during which one buck over one year of age may be taken. Elk, pro- 
tected in national forest areas. Quail, grouse, wild turkey, west of Live 
Ridge, Nov 1-Dec. 31. Coot, mudhen, gallinule, Nov. 1-Jan. 1, except 
on Back Bay, Princess Anne County, Nov. I-Jan. 31. (For other local 
exceptions, see “Game Laws, 1922.") 


| Washington.—West of Cascades; does in Clallam, Skagit, Snohomish, and 


Whatcom Counties, no open season. 


| West Virginia.—Coot, gallinule, Sept. 16-Dec. 3). 


Wisconsin.—Deer (male), iv Pierce, Barron, Eau Claire, Clark, Wood, Lincoln, 
Langlade, Oconto (north of Township 30), and all counties north thereof 
(except Marathon), Nov. 13-Nov. 22; in Marathon and rest of State, no 

season. Squirrel, in Dodge, Kenosha, Milwaukee, Ozaukee, Racine, 
‘ashington, and Waukesha, no open season. Grouse, in Calumet, 
Manitowoc, and Winnebago Counties, no open season. Prairie chicken 
(pinnated or sharp-tciled grouse), in Barron, Calumet, Crawford, Dane, 
Dunn, Fond du Lac, Grant, Green, Iowa, Jefferson, Kenosha, LaCrosse, 
Lafayette, Lincoln, Manitowoc, Milwaukee, Monroe, Oneida, Ozaukee, 
Polk, Portage, Racine, Richland, Rock, Sauk, Vernon, Walworth, 
Washington, Waukesha, Waupaca, and Winnebago Counties, no open 
— * tease coot, gallinule, Sept. 16-Dec. 20; goose and brant, Sept. 
Dec. 

Wyoming.—E£lk, in Lincoln, Park, and Fremont (except between Roaring 
Fork Creek and Big Sandy River on west slope of Wind River Mountains 
in Bridger National Forest, and north of Big Wind River and south of 
Sweetwater River, no open season), Sept. 15-Nov. 15; in rest of State, no 
open season. Sheep (mature male with horns not less than one-balf curl), 
in Lincolo, Park, and Fremont Counties only, Sept. 15-Nov. 15. Bull 
moose and buck antelope may be hunted under special permit, Sept. 15- 
Oct. 31, in areas designated by commission. 


Alberta.—All big game must have horns at least 4 inches long. Deer, moose, 
and caribou, in Forest Reserves of Rocky Mountains, under special 
license, Sept. 1-Oct. 31 

British Columbia.—Open seasons on big game and upland game fixed 
anpually by Order-in-Council, which may be obtained from Secretary, 
Game Conservation , Vancouver, B.C. Waterfowl, rail, Wilson 
snipe, black-breasted and golden plovers, yellowlegs, in Northern and 

Eastern Districts, Sept. 2-Dec. 17, and in Western District, north of 

55d el, Sept. 9-Dec. 24; gonse, brant. Western District, south 53d 
— jel, Nov 11-Feb.26; other migratory game birds, south of 53d parallel, 

t. 21-Feb. 5. Northern District includes Atlin Electoral District, and 
north of main line of Grand Trunk Pacific Railway and east summit 
Cascades Eastern District, east summit Cascades and south Grand Trunk 
Pacitic Railway. Western District, west summit Cascades and south Atlin 
Electoral ict. 

New Brunswick.—Deer, on Grand Manan, Campobello, and Deer Islands, no 
open season. /’artridge, season may be vpened by order in council 
tional season on caribou and sheep, Aug. |- 

1. Female caribou, mountain sheep, or mountain goat with young 
at foot, and their young at foot, no open season. Governor General in 
Council may, by regulation, alter seasons. 

Nova Scotia.—Big game, on Cape Breton Island, no open season. Carrbow 
(male), in Inverness Victoria Counties only. Ruffed grouse, Oct. 15~ 
Nov. 14; other grouse, no open season. Waterfowl, rail, coot, gallinule, 
in Cumberland County, Sept. 15-Dec. 31 

Ontario.—Deer, bull moose, caribou, north of Canadian Government Railway, 
Sept. 15-Nov. 15; south French and Mattawa Rivers, Nov. 5-Nov. 20, 
north and west French and Mattawa Rivers, and south Canadian Gov- 
ernment Railway, Oct. 25-Nov. 30 

Quebec.— Moose, south of St. Lawrence River, Sept. 20-Dec. 31 

Saskatchewan.—Derr, moose (males only), caribou, north of Township 34, 
Nov. 15-Dec. 14; south of Township 35, no open season. 


Newfoundland.—Caribou, also Auz. 1-Sept. 30. Goose, unprotected. 
i California.—{ Northern District): Seasons subject to modification by 
vernor. 
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Sept. 16-Dee. 31. 
Sept. 16-Dec. 31. 
Sept. 16-Dec. 31. 
Sept. 16-Dec. 31. 
Oct. 16-Jan. 31... 


--| Oct. 1-Jan. 15.... 


Nov. 1-Jan. 31... 


15.. 
“| Sept. 16-Dec. 31... 


Nov. 1-Jao. 31... 


Sept. 16-Dec. 20.. 


|] Sept. 16-Dee. 16.. 


Sept. 1-Dec. 14. 


Sept. 15-Nov. 30. 


“!| Sept. 1-Dee 14. . 


Sept 15-Nov. 3. 
Sept. 1-Dec. 14. . 


.. Sept. 15-Nov 30. 
~+| Sept. -Dec 14. . | 
-| Sept. 15-Dee. 31. 


..| Sept. 2-Dee. 17. .|- 
.| Sept. 15-Nov. 30. 


Sept. 20-Jan. 1... 





AME BIROS 
Wooococe 


Nov. 1-Deec. 31 


Oct. 1-Nov. 30... 
No open season. . 
Nov. 15-Nov 30... 
No open season 


Nov. 10-Dec. 3i.. 
Oct. 20-Nov. 20.. 
Oct. 15-Nov. 20.. 


Oct. 1-Nov. 30... 
Nov. 1-Dec. 31... 


Oct. 1-Nov. 30. 


«| Nov. 1-Nov. 30... 


Nov. 1-Dee. 31... 
Oct. 1<Nov 30... 


Sept. 15-Nov. 30. 
Sept. 15-Nov 3. 
“Sept. 15-Nov. 30 
Oct. 15-Nov 14. 


Oct. 1-Nov 30...| Sept 





Ran 


-| Sept. 1-Nov. 30. . 


-| Sept. 16-Nov. 30. 
Oct. 1-Nov 30...) 3 


. 1-Nov. 30. . 
Sere. 1-Nov. 30. . 


1-Nov. 30. . 


Sept 16-Nov. 30. 


-+| Sept. 1-Nov 30. . 


1-Dec. 14... 


et sone 2-Dec. 17.. 
Sept 15-Nov 30. 





Sept. 15-Dee. 31 
| Sexe 
| Oct. 15-Jaa. 31¢ 


Sept. 15-Nov 30./ 
Sept. 1-Dec. 14. | S 


Sept. 1-Dee 14..|..... <4 
Sept. 20-Jan. }...|....-.----.4- vee efeeee de 


«| Sept. 1-Oct. 31... 
..) Sept. 1, 1924... 
.| No open season... 
.| Sept. 1-Dec. 15. 
..| Noopen 
-| Nov. 


.| Nov 20-Jan. 31. . 
..| No open season. . 
..| Sept. 1-Sept. 30.. 
..| Ne open seasoo.. .| 
..| No opet | 

"| Sept. 1-Oct. 15.. 


-| Sept. 1-Dec. 15... 
.| No open eeason... 


).| Sept. 16-Oct. 1 .. 
‘| Sept. 16-Dee. 31. 


..| No open season... 
.| No open season... 
«| Sept 1-Dec.15¢. 
30. .| No open season... 
.| No open season... 


.| Ne open season... 
. .| Sept. 1-Dee. 15 ¢ ... 
«| Sept. 1-Dee. 15 








Bor 


(N. District). 
© Laws uf 1922 not received. 


} Sept, Feb 28. Sept I-Feb, 28..| 





Sept. 1-Feb. 28 
1 Local exceptions (see ‘ Game Laws, 1922" 


” 


.| Sept. 1-Feb. 28 ..|.... 


“Sept. 
Sept. 1-Dec. 15. . 


20-Jan. 31. . 


season 
Sept. 1-Dec. 15. . 


Oct. 16-Dee. 31% 
No open season... 


No open season... 





No open season... 


Sept. 3-Dee 15.. 


Sept. 20-Jan. 1... 





OTHER 





GAME 


(Season closed ip States aod Provinces not mentiooed) 


Bear 


(Unprotected i: 


Eve 








1-Dec. 14. .|.. 





--| No 


21] Nov. 15-Dec. 14. 
-| Oct. 2-Jan. 31.¢ 


:| Sept. 15-Nov. 15.4 


Nov. 1-Feb. 28. 
Oct. 1-July 1.¢ 
Nov. 10-Jaa. 15. 
Oct. 15-Mar. 1. 
7. 1-Feb. 15. 
4s 15-Mar. 1. 
lo open season.* 
Nov. 1-Dec. 15. 
Sep i-May ty 
|-May 1. 
Nov. 10-Dec. 1. 
Aug. 20-June 30. 


Aug. 20-Dec. 31 
Nov. 1-Dec. 14.¢ 


” 
~ oe 
- ae 2 
Sept. 1 t.15¢ 
Sept. 15-Nov. 15. ¢¢ 
20-Dec. 31. 


Aug. 1-Mer. 1.¢ 


a season 
Oct. 15-Nov. 15. 
Dec. 15-Dee. 31.6 


-Apr. 2 





Sueer 


|| Br. Columbia*, 
63 |, Northwest Ter... 
| Yukoo ........ 
| Lower California 

(N District) 


} Certain species. 


re 1-Mar. 1.4 


Aug. 20-Dec. H.¢° 
No open seagon.¢ 
Sept-Oct. 31.09 
@ | 

| Dec. d-Apr. be | 
Aug. 1-Mar. 1.¢ | 

}Sepe. Feb. Bee .} 
| | 





GAME BIRDS 


DAYS EXCEPTED 


All bunting prohibited oa— 


Sundays.—In all States and Prov- 
inces east of the 105th meridian, 
except Illinois, Louisiana, Michi- 
gan, Texas, Wisconsin, and Quebec. 


Mondays.—For waterfowl locally ia 
Maryland and North Carolina. 


Tuesdays.—For waterfowl on the 
Susquehanna Flate and certain 
rivers in Maryland. 


Other deys.—For waterfow! locally 
in Maryland, Virginia, and North 
Carolina. 


Election day.—In Allegany, Balti- 
more, Cecil, Charles, Frederick, 
and Harford Couatige, Maryland 


Days when apow is on the 
ground.—In New Jersey, Dels- 
ware, Virginia, and Maryland. 


@ Males only. 
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Pike-Oreno 
Adeep traveling, wobbling bait, designed 
for pike. Also a sure muskie-getter. 
4% ick Jong. 10 colors 


9, 
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ey 
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Musk- 
Oreno 


A super-strong wobbling bait for muskie 
or pike. For casting or trolling. 4 
inch. 14colors, : 


Surf-Oreno 


A surface bait for casting for muskie or 
pike. 3% inch. ‘g colors. Spinners at 
fore and rear en 


Bucktai 
Gang Spoon 
A popular oniting 
lure. Consists 
connected hooks 
masked by buck- 


tail. Natural 
or white. 


wl 


Ws 


Six feather 
patterns 

with spoon 
attached. A yy 
muskie or pike “7 
getter, with pork 
rind strip. 


SSS) 


Dy 


SS 


‘nd Pike pellets: 


Battling a muskie, pike or pickerel takes 

tackle that’s “been there.” The above lures 

have countless record catches to their credit. 

They’re proven fish-getters and should be 
in every angler’s tackle box. 

Ask for them at all live sporting 

goods dealers. 
= A postal brings “Fishing— 
What Baits and When,” to 


ta» you FREE! Every angler 
™ should have it. 


SOUTH BEND 
BAIT COW Sntiitend ind 


BLACK BASS IN LOUISIANA 


DEAR ForEST AND STREAM: 


| AM enclosing a letter to me from my 
friend J. L. Phillips, who is a veteran 
fly-fisher for bass. You have published 
articles by him on grayling fishing in 
Montana and one on Caddo Lake, Texas. 
James A. HENSHALL. 


Dear Dr. HENSHALL: 

My old friend Poland and I have had 
an engagement for more than a year to 
go over on Grover river up in Okla- 
homa, but rain has broken it up; last 
year it rained all the month of May 
and a big part of June, so we had to 
abandon the idea altogether. 

This spring we had our trigger set 
for the first of May for a start, but it 
rained so we couldn’t go, then we set 
the first of June and as it held up rain- 
ing for about a week, Poland wired me 
to come. I took the train as advised, 
and on my arrival at Ardmore, the rain 
came there, too. To make it short I 
visited my friends (in the house) for a 
few days and had to return without any 
fishing. My good old friend was almost 
sick over the disappointment. Such is 
the life of a fisherman. 

When I arrived at home I found on 
my desk a letter from Mr. Pat. Hymel 
saying “the water is fine and the fishing 
good” down in Louisiana and especially 
at Lake Misere. 

After cleaning my desk I wired for a 
place to be held for me and in a day or so 
left for Louisiana to see if the rain would 
run me out of there also. I reached the 
lake in the afternoon about 5 o’clock, 
too tired to fish, but rested up for an 
early start the next morning. I was 
called at four so as to have a good hot 
breakfast before going out for the day. 
Five o’clock found me seated in a motor 
boat ready to run to the far side of Lake 
Misere so as to fish towards camp all the 
time. I had a most excellent boatman 
to handle the boat for me as well as 
net the fish and talk every time he got 
a chance; however, he proved to be an 
artist and only had to be told about any- 
thing just one time. 

In addition to the motor boat we 


| trailed a small rowboat just big enough 


for two and by having it managed by a 
paddle, we eased noiselessly about and 
gained the very best of sport. 

The first day was not good nor was 
it pleasant to be on the water, as the 
atmosphere was heavily loaded with 
moisture and distant thunder made me 
believe I was sure to have the rain fol- 
low me; however, it did not come until 
after supper and then cooled things off 
a bit and gave me a fine night’s sleep. 
My catch for the first day was 23 bass. 
The morning found me ready for an- 
other try, and strangely, the water of the 
lake showed no change whatever after 
the hard rain during the night. I fished 
practically the same part of the lake the 
second morning and afternoon and 
rounded the day out with 32 bass. The 
next day I took 39. The last day of my 
stay was the best of all, giving me a 
catch of 64 fine bass. 

Each day seemed to improve the sport 


ForEST AND STREAM 


and I should have given quite a good 
deal to have spent as much time as | 
should have liked, but the fishing has 
come in so late and with business de- 
mands so strong on me, I couldn’t use 
more than a week; four days for sport 
and traveling used up the rest. 

I found Lake Misere the same beauti- 
ful little body of water, clear cold 
springs keeping it in the pink of condi- 
tion. I had opportunity to examine it 
this time and I must say I found it just 
as represented by my good friend and 
fellow fisherman, John Van Zandt, of 
Dallas, Texas. 

I want to mention some of the things 
I missed finding. I never saw a turtle 
of any description on the lake and I 
never saw or heard a frog (bull) while 
there. 

I have heard all my life that heavy 
thunder scared bass and other fishes so 
that they hid out and would not bite, 
but it made no difference whatever on 
this little lake. I have also known for 
many years that it is fatal to a fisher- 
man to fish from any position wherein 
the shadow of his body and rod is 
thrown on the water, but I found that it 
made not the least difference with 
Misere bass. 

I saw at least half a dozen alligators, 
one or two looked to be about 10 feet 
long; they moved about us and seemed 
not frightened nor meddlesome. Such 
sights took me away back when I used 
to fish with my old friend Amory R. 
Starr, on Caddo Lake, where we saw 
alligators every day. Of course, the time 
I refer to was before the advent of the 
city chap with the motor boat and the 
high-powered rifle. Lake Misere seems 
to be the home of the big-mouth bass, 
but there are some crappie about the 
size of your hand. My boatman told 
me no one ever saw them any larger in 
the lake. I was much surprised to find 
the lake full of mullet. I saw schools 
containing millions of that fish; I guess 
they are food for the bass, as there are 
no shrimp nor can any minnows be 
caught for bait in the lake. 

In the total amount of fish taken were 
three bass weighing three pounds, two 
weighing 234 pounds, eleven weighing 
2% pounds and 27 weighing 2 pounds, 
balance smaller. Some of the little cur- 
few class, of course, not weighing as 
much as half a pound, but what a show 
for bravery and curiosity the little fel- 
lows possess. 

I used my old Abbey & Imbrie fly-rod, 
weighing 6 ounces, and I want to tell 
you frankly it was not a fraction of an 
ounce too heavy; some of those bass 
weighing two and two and a half pounds 
gave the old rod all it wanted and at 
times it looked as if the tip would kiss 
the rim of the reel when trying to pre- 
vent one of the bass from getting under 
the boat. There is absolutely nothing 
in the shape of a log, tree, grass, nor 
anything to act as cover for a bass when 
hooked at the edge of the lake, so when 
you keep him from cover of the grass 
at the edge he naturally turns to the 
deeper water and invariably does his 
best to get under the boat, I didn’t 
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What Does It 
Weigh? 


HE fish? Wedon’t know. The Motor? 

35 pounds. It’s a Johnson Twin, the 
lightest outboard motor in the world—the 
only one you'can carry so easily—and the 
easiest to run. You can slow it down so it 
will barely twirl aspoon. And yet when you 
want speed and action just open up the 
throttle and see her lift the boat’s nose out 
of the water. It works easily—smoothly— 
‘almost noiselessly. No shaking vibration 
to annoy vou—no loud noise to drown out voices, 


Carrya 35 Pound 
Johnson With You 


on your next vacation trip and on all your trips 
for years to come. We believe it is the most dur- 
able motor built. We know it is the handiest. 
Takes apart in a minute—fits into our steel ca 
ing case with tackle compartment. The whole 
outfit is surprisingly light and easy to carry. 
Think of it! Only 35 pounds. It has— 


All the Power, all the Speed 
all the Durability 
Yet Weighs Many Pounds Less 


Almost as easy to carry as one pair of oars—does 
the work of many. Gives you a chance to enjoy 
both scenery and sports to the utmost. Has a Real 
Quick Action Magneto. No batteries to renew or to 
carry. Nothing extra to buy. Has real Carburetor in- 
stead of troublesome mixing valve. Spark and throttle 
control like auto gives wide speed range. Automatic self tilting and self righting 
feature allows motor to pass over logs, sand bars or to drive boat far up on shore. 
Instant reverse stops boat in own length even at top speed. Motor beautifully 
finished in polished nickel and aluminum. 


Our new Free Illustrated Catalog Folder tells all about this marvelous 
Lightweight Motor. Write for it today. 


The Johnson Agency is a Real Proposition for Live Dealers 
JOHNSON MOTOR CO. 852 Sample St., So. Bend. Ind. 


New York Office: Suite 3611 Equitable Bidg., 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 







Attached to Canoe 
Gives Power Boat 
















Sp 
The lightweight Twin 
Cylinder 2 H. P. Johnson 
is the most practical motor 
for use with canoes. It 
drives through the water 
smoothly and quietly at 
thrilling speed. Its com- 
plete absence of vibration 
prevents shaking canoes 
and opening seams. Its ex- 
tremely light weight pre- 
vents top heaviness and dipping. 


In addition to the Lightweight 
Johnson for rowboats we make— 
Inboard and Outboard 
eens for Canoes 
me power unit is inter- 
B and for all installations; 
can be changed from one to the 
other in a few minutes. 
If you enjoy the pleasures of 
aes sports, if yo uw fik mae sil 
of racing speed—you will 
both with ll expense oa a 
canoe fteed with one of these 
Johnson outfits. W rite for Free 
Folders describing the Johnson— 
“The Lightest Outboard 
Motor in the World’”’ 
























DETACHABLE MOTOR 


for Boats and Canoes 
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“There’s something 
more than mere 


mechanical perfec- 
tion about a FOX” 


: AVE you ever noticed 

how attached a man be- 
comes to his Fox? Sometimes 
it seems as if he is actually ex- 
aggerating its place in his sport.” 


“Don’t know about the exag- 
gerating, but I know what you 
mean—feel that way myself, 
If for some reason I were forced 
to give up all my sport things 
but one, I’'d keep my Fox and 
let the others go.” 


“Of course, it’s a good gun— 
a little better than any other I 
ever owned. Handles easily, 
has good balance, shoots a close 
pattern, and is well-made all the 
way. But that alone doesn’t ac- 
count for my feeling toward it.” 


No doubt you know men who 
have a real affection for their 
Fox Guns. And the answer is 
—just the natural, unconscious 
tribute of a sportsman to a fine 
gun that helps him to get every 
possible pleasure out of his 
days in the field or at the traps. 


Let us tell you how the Fox has won its 
way into the hearts of thousands of real 
men all over the world—drop us a line 
today, or see the nearest FOX dealer. 


A. H. FOX GUN CO. 


4674 W. 18th St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


FOXGUNS 
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vary from the old fly I have used suc- 
cessfully for years, either a red hackle 
or a gray one; one was as good as the 
other. I never use but one fly at a cast 
and I think that enough for any respect- 
able bass fisherman. 

I’m quite sure I did not hurt a single 
fish that I took, and I only kept seven 
small ones for the kitchen, the balance 
are down there now waiting to take 
some other chap’s wooden-minnow, and 
I hope he will put them back also. 

If I make a most positive declaration 
I trust you will forgive me: The fish 
in Lake Misere are the gamest I ever 
saw. 

If one is supplied with the proper 
tackle, say a 6-ounce fly-rod, and he 
handle his bass in a sportsmanlike way, 
I’ll warrant the fish will give him a play 
of two minutes and many jumps if he 
will not rush the play to an end but just 
have his boatman push the boat back out 
into clear water and let the fish take 
his time and I’m sure he will use up two 
minutes or longer, and you know that is 
a long time for a fish to last. 

I must again say frankly I never saw 
anything like it, and in the many small- 
mouth bass I took up on the St. Law- 
rence last summer (more than a thou- 
sand, I’m sure) I never in any one in- 
stance had such gameness shown as I 
found in the big-mouth bass in Misere. 
I’ guess I’d be romped on should I say 
there was no comparison in the strength 
of the two fish. 

One would naturally think that away 
down in the marsh country of lower 
Louisiana one would be far away from 
any kind of a song-bird, but to my sur- 
prise I was awakened each morning by 
what we call in this country a “bee- 
martin,” a species of fly-catcher. The 
little fellow was perched on a stem of 
grass singing for his mate who nested 
a few feet from one of the windows 
of my room on the house-boat. His 
song was great and I must confess I 
had no idea the bird had the power to 
sing. Many bobolinks, jackdaws, petrels 
and comorants were in evidence all the 
time. I also saw many strings of ducks, 
called by the natives “black mallards,” 
said to be nesting down there. 


At night the mosquitoes were fierce, 
but in a good house-boat nicely screened 
they did not bother us much. They did 
not appear until about dark and as soon 
as the sun came up in the morning they 
all disappeared. The only trouble was 
the heat, but when we have had such 
a spring as the past one, giving us no 
chance for sport, one, I should hope, 
could be pardoned for fishing in the 
month of June. 

I’d give a good deal to have some of 
those chaps who know it all up in the 
North give the bass in this lake a try, 


Forest AND STREAM 


if the truth would be told a great change 
would be made in what is said of the 
big-mouth bass of the South. 

J. L. Puturps, Texas. 


THE SHACKBOAT 
(Continued from page 392) 


is fastened to this stringer and the top 
of the side planks. This is to stiffen 
the boat in lieu of the seats which serve 
the purpose in the smaller boat. 

Instead of a seat forward the boat is 
decked over to provide a place to work 
ship and for dry stowage underneath. 
The space between deck and thwart is 
the living quarters and should be fitted 
with a slat floor about three inches 
above the bottom as shown. From the 
thwart aft to the stern would be called 
the cockpit on a more pretentious 
cruiser. 

It is in our treatment of the living 
quarters that we show our ingenuity. 
A few suggestions will help. It must 
of course be covered. The simplest way 
would be to make a tent-like structure 
supported on “A” frames at each end 
with a ridge pole between, and fasten- 
ing the lower edges of the cloth out- 
side the combings to shed rain. This 
has the single advantage that it can eas- 
ily be collapsed into the bottom of the 
boat but is otherwise inconvenient be- 
cause we have room for our heads only 
in the centerline. 

A considerable improvement so iar 
as comfort is concerned would be to 
spread our canvas over bows similar to 
the old prairie schooners. This would 
be a more permanent structure and we 
would have to keep the way clear 
through the centre in order to get for- 
ward in a hurry. 


By far the most satisfactory method 
is to build a frame that will just fit out- 
side the combing with about an inch 
to spare all around; fasten on light slats 
and cover it with waterproof canvas. 
Note that this top or frame has a crown 
of abouf six inches in its width. Next 
get out four posts about 1% inches by 
2 inches, making two of them four and 
one-half feet long and two of them four 
feet one inch long. The longer ones 
are fastened at the after corners of the 
frame with bolts or hinges so that they 
will fold forward. The shorter ones are 
similarly fastened to fold aft from the 
forward corners. 

Now set the top in place, letting the 
four posts come down to the slat floor. 
Wooden sockets can be made for their 
ends and fastened to the floor to keep 
them from shifting. They should be se- 
cured to the combing with two sets of 
hooks and eyes to each post and the 
whole thing will be found quite substan- 
tial. Canvas is to be fastened to the 
sides and front and secured outside of 
the combing with the turnbuttons and 
eyelets as used for auto side curtains. 
The same fasteners can be used down 
the forward posts. Some of the ready- 
to-put-in auto curtain windows can be 


- inserted in both sides and front to good 


(Continued on page 413) 
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To Get The Best Results 


you must know what powder you shoot! 


[ you’re a dyed-in-the-wool shooter, powder in your load. If you want du Pont 
you're not satisfied with shells loaded Smokeless Shotgun Powders—and 8 out of 
with any old powder. You demand the every 10 shooters do—look for the name 
best, and rightfully so, becauseyouknow— DUPONT or BALLISTITE stamped on 

. itis the powder that makes the shot go. the case, the carton and the top shot wad 


..a shell without powder will not shoot. of the shell. 


...an inferior powder makes an inferior load. =e so 
. the best powder makes the best load. If it’s there, you are sure it’s a du Pont 


Powder and it’s backed by a guarantee to 


Ween tie home 4F the peway, Seay be permanently reliable, safe and accurate. 


stamped on the shell, carton and case you 
know what powder you are getting. You If the name of the powder is not shown, 
know what to expect of it; you know who it’s a gamble. And why take a chance 
is back of it. when shells loaded with du Pont Powders 
That’s why we urge you to specify the cost no more than unbranded shells? 


STANDARD LOADS of 


a POWDERS 


aa 
Kind of Game aa St 
Gee 


Ask your dealer for these stand- 
ard a of du Pont Powders. 
in ony: brand 


o - the powder and 
4 CERTAIN that oncofthore 
soar is rage re on the case, the 
carton, or the top shot wad— 


DUPONT 


(BULK) 
BALLISTITE (Dense) SMOKELESS 
B A | I ISTITE If BALLISTITE (dense) Powder is desired order by grains. 
- A compet ison ae o of = =e Dense ee 
(DENSE) $i equivalent to 28 "Da 2 emivalet to” "30 
‘4, °° . 
. 24 i : io 
2% . . | a 1% o :* 4 
« In 12-Gauge loads only, use No.2 Shot. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Ine. 
Sporting Powder Division 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
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STERIO 
BINOCULARS 


Dietzen.; 


: 


it 


DIETZEN 


\ 


Prism Binoculars 


are supreme in their field. The 
Nachet prism system, used only 
in Dietzen Binoculars, gives 
greater luminosity —clearer and 
sharper vision. A wonderful 
night glass. Built to last, yet 
light in weight. Dietzen Binocu- 
lars come in leather case with 2 
shoulder straps. 


Dietzen Binoculars have a 
centre wheel focus adjustment— 
also a right eye adjustment. A 
range of powers—314—6—8—10 
—12—designed to meet the most 
exacting requirements under any 
conditions. The most popular— 
“Tourist” No. 624—the 6-power— 
can now be had as low as $27.50, 
including case. The others in 
proportion. 

See them at your Jewelers, Op- 
ticians, Sporting Goods shops— 
or order them direct from the 
makers. Dietzen Prism Binocu- 
lars are sold on a money back 
guarantee. 


DIET ZEN, Inc. 


Dep. S-8 71 Cortlandt St, 
NEW YORK 


Ger A WEATHERJACKET 


WARM, COMFORTABLE AND COLD-PROOF 
All-wool, Knitted. cloth. One 
hood. Two pockets. Slips on ‘ 
Gray drab. Hood equipped 
with draw-string, Making it 
nme Cues around face and 
neck. Thoroughly tested by 
U. 8. Gov’t on North Seas. 

Weather Protec- 


te ic" 
mediately. Gi eas- 
urement only. Actual value 
$12. Sent postpaid on receipt 
of check, currency,or money 
order for 


$5.90 


Money back _ if not satisfied. 
EATHERJACKET 
DISTRIBUTING CO 
t. 52 321 LSt. S. W. 
in, D. C. 
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SHOREBIRD 


Forest AND STREAM 


SHOOTING 


THE GUN, THE LOAD AND OTHER REQUI- 
SITES NEEDED FOR THIS ALLURING SPORT 


By C. S. 


U RING September, 

| thousands of sports- 

men are drawn to the_ 

sand beaches and in- 

lets of the coast and 

the sloughs of the in- 

‘terior by the annual 

migration of the yel- 

, low-legs, black breast- 

‘ed and golden plover, 

and the many les- 

——' ser varieties that go 

to make up the numerous species of 
American shorebirds. 

Probably the cream of shorebird 
shooting is found along the meadows of 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. Never- 
theless the inland shooters obtain their 
share of sport at upland plover, Wilson 
snipe and woodcock. 

Most of these birds are great travel- 
lers, arriving or leaving with a change 
in the weather, and the time to get them, 
as has been aptly stated, is when they 
are here. The golden plover is probably 
the greatest voyager of the lot, starting 
his migration in Labrador and ending in 
lower Argentine; the round trip being a 
mere matter of sixteen thousand miles 
or so, not all of which, as a friend once 
remarked, “is spent in New Jersey.” 

With this great variety of shooting 
conditions, it follows that the methods 
vary a bit in different localities. Most 
of the snipe, yellow-legs, and plover, 
however, that are shot along the coasts 
and marshes, are killed over decoys. A 
dozen to fifteen or twenty wooden or 
tin imitations are ordinarily sufficient. 

The yellow-leg decoys are the best to 
use, as they are large and easily distin- 


LANDIS 


guished by the game. They are set up 
on mud flats, that often are covered with 
several inches of water. If they are in- 
clined slightly forward and are set to 
face the wind they appear from a dis- 
tance to be moving. This optical illu- 
sion adds to their attractiveness, and 
this when backed up by a good imita- 
tion of the whistle or call of the game 
is sufficient to coax in almost any flock 
that comes along. 


MAY of the older sea-coast gunners 

are very expert at calling the dif- 
ferent varieties of shorebirds and can 
secure a fair bag of them when using 
nothing more than a row of clam shells 
or sticks arranged to represent decoys. 
The calls made by the shorebirds are 
quite piercing and carry for quite a dis- 
tance, and the calling ability of the hun- 
ter seems to be more important than the 
arrangement of his decoys. The shoot- 
ing blind is generally a patched-up affair 
made from drift or bushes and a box 
or small barrel to sit on if the location 
is especially low and wet. 

At low tide the shorebirds feed on the 
wash on the sand bars and this is the 
place to go to shoot them, but when the 
tide is in they are found back in the 
meadows and salt marshes. Decoys are 
set up close to the blind and are ar- 
ranged to best advantage if they are 
scattered about four or five feet apart, 
and are placed in or just at the edge of 
shallow water. If it is a quiet day, with 
no wind stirring, many experienced bay- 
men take a few dummies and set them 
up forty or fifty yards to the leeward 
of the shooting stand. 


Proper layout of stool for shorebird shooting 
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The travelling birds usually draw in 
first to the outer decoys and are grad- 
ually coaxed into range by whistling un- 
til they come in over the larger flock 
of decoys. When shooting from blinds, 
the decoys, of course, should be set up 
to leeward and with the largest portion 
of the flock to the left of the blind so 
that the majority of the shots will be in 
front and to the left of the shooter. 
This arrangement will avoid a large per- 
centage of hard, right-quartering shots 
which are usually the most difficult 
ones for men who shoot from the right 
shoulder. 

One of the conveniences of shorebird 
shooting that must be used to be appre- 
ciated is a pair of sand-boots, an ar- 
rangement that is composed of a pair 
of old trousers, the legs of which have 
been sewed to the tops of a pair of 
leather shoes. This eliminates the nui- 
sance of having sand constantly work- 
ing into the shoe tops to chaff and gall 
the feet. 

Wherever there are shorebirds or 
plover, there are usually plenty of mos- 
quitoes, and a bottle of anti-bitem dope 
of some kind is a good thing to have 
along to make matters a bit more com- 
fortable. 


Now for the gun. Shorebirds of all 
varieties are easily killed, and while 
not all of them are easy to hit, par- 
ticularly the jack snipe, if they are hunt- 
ed up wind on a raw day, still a down 
bird is usually good for the gunning coat 
if it can be found. Nearly all of the 
varieties have a great predilection for 
flocking together and a wide pattern con- 
taining plenty of small pellets will often 
bring down more than one bird to a 
shot. It will also give good results on a 
good many shots if they are hurriedly 
taken from uncomfortable and awkward 
shooting positions. Many of these would 
ordinarily be missed when using full- 
choke guns. An improved cylinder and 
modified choke in a 12-gauge double or 
a 50 to 60 per cent. pattern in a pump 
gun are the best selections for average 
conditions. The users of 16 and 20- 
gauge guns, and particularly the latter, 
need weapons that are bored a bit closer 
to supply the requisite pattern. 

The stocks of the shotguns used for 
shorebird shooting should fit well to en- 
able the hunter to place the pattern 
where desired when snap-shooting on 
unexpected shots. But other than this 
there is little need for being cranky 
about the make-up of the shooting iron 
because sand, wind, and the air of the 
salt marsh are all destructive to the 
finish of high-class weapons. Any of 
the plainest standard grades of shotguns 
are hard enough to keep free of rust 
when used under these conditions. As 
much of the best shorebird shooting is 
obtainable when weather conditions are 
at their worst it is a good plan to leave 
the fancy field gun in its case if a 
cheaper and plainer weapon is available. 
‘T HE most popular loads for shore- 

bird shooting consist of moderate 
charges of powder and shot. Three 
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How will you buy your rifle? On tradition? 
Will you take whatever the dealer offers?—Or, 
will you carefully select the one best rifle for 
you—and insist on getting the rifle you want? 


Martin 


.22 Repeating Rifles 


There are 50 years of tradition behind 
these Marlin rifles—50 years’ experience 
in making the best in sporting firearms. 


50 years of development—consequently there is not ' 
an old-style gun in the entire Marlin line. Marlin in- 
vented side ejection in firearms—Marlin discarded all 
old-style top-ejecting guns 30 years ago. 


The fundamental requirements in a .22 repeater are: 
Accuracy—the Ballard rifling has made Marlin accu- 
racy famous; good sights, to get full benefit of accuracy 
—Marlin .22's are the only repeaters regularly fur- 
nished with the superior Ivory Bead sights; side ejec- 
tion, the modern construction—all Marlin rifles and 
shotguns have side ejection; standard 24-inch 
barrels—we make no guns with stubby, sawed- 

off barrels. 


You need standard length buttstocks—no short 
length, cheap-looking buttstocks are used on any 
Marlin guns; the rifle must be a take-down, for ° 
convenience in carrying and cleaning—these 
Marlin repeaters have the quickest take-down 
constructions, action parts remove instantly 
without using tools, the barrels can be cleaned 
from both ends. 


You will want to use .22 short cartridges up 
to 50 yards; .22 long-rifle up to 200 yards— 
all Marlin .22 repeaters use, interchangeably, 
-22 short, long and long-rifle cartridges. 


Model No. 20—a man’s size repeating 
rifle with full 24-inch octagon barrel, full 
length buttstock, Ivory Bead Sight, 
25 shots. Slide action and visible 
hammer. Retails at $19.50. 


Model No. 38—The wonderful 
new slide action repeater; Ham- 
merless; Instantaneous Take- 
Down, Ivory Bead Sight, Full 
Pistol Grip Buttstock. Perfect 
build and balance. Retails, 
Round Barrel, $21.50; Octa- 
gon barrel, $23.50. 


Model No. 39—The only 

-22 Caliber Lever Action 
Repeater made. The 
choice of expert and 

professional shooters. 

The best .22 Rifle in 
the world. Retails 
at $26.50. 


Any dealer can supply 
you—give us your 






dealer's name. Send 
Model 38 wee 39 now for new illustrated 
Round BbIl. $26.50 catalogue of all Marlin re- 
Model 20 $21.50 z Peating rifles and_ shot- 
Retails Octagon Bbl. guns—free. 
$19.50 $23.50 





Address Dept. S-86. 


The Marlin Firearms Corporation 


New Haven, Connecticut 
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**Hey, Hank, what are you 
trying to do—throw salt on 
their tails?’* 


‘No, but I gotta inch up a 
bit closer than usual; be- 
cause our store’s all sold out 


of Infallible.”’ 


Infallible 
A Smokeless Shotgun Powder 


BERCULES POWDER CO. 
906 King Street 
Wilmington Delaware 


LUGER 


pistols, barrels 4, 6, 8, 12 and 16 inches; 

MAUSER pistols, long barrels; holster 

stocks for both. MAUSER ee 

wary YA*ENEEED GAC? asa Se aa Se 
FIELD and MANNLICHER SCHOENAUER sporting ri 
Catalog ten cents. PACIFIC ARMS CORPORATION, 
San Francisco. 


werful, portable lamp giving 300 Candle 
.— white light. Just what the camper 
needs. Safe, reliable, economical. Abso- 
lutely rain, storm and bug proof. Burns 
either gasoline or kerosene. No camp com- 
plete without it. Retail price $9.00. Spe- 
cial price $5.00 postpa 


tpaid 
e T. 
The Best Light Co. ©’ SAvvou ono | 


IS YOUR GUN CLEAN? 


The greatest boon to modern 
riflemen and shotgun users is 


HOPPE’S NITRO POWDER 
SOLVENT No. 9 


It removes every trace of pow- 
der residue from your rifle or 
shotgun. Oil alone will never 
do this. Prevents pitting and 
fouling. You'll find it an aid 
to accuracy. Your sporting 
goods dealer can supply you. 

(You know your gun is clean— 
if you use Hoppe’s NITRO 
POWDER SOLVENT No. 9) 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
314 North 8th Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Forest AND STREAM 


drams of bulk smokeless, or 24 grains 
of dense powder and 1 or 1% ounces of 
No. 8, 9, or 10 shot are ample. A 3-dram, 
1 oz. charge is a light but snappy load, 
that develops an average velocity of 882 
foot seconds over 40 yards with 8’s and 
844 foot seconds with 10’s. The usual 
3-dram, 14% ounce load gives 862 foot 
seconds with 8’s and 824 foot seconds 
with 10’s. 

With the usual shorebird charges, 
therefore, there is a loss of twenty foot 
seconds in velocity, when using an extra 
¥g ounce of shot and a difference of 
forty foot seconds in velocity over 40 
yards between 8’s and 10’s. To make 
up the loss of twenty foot seconds in 
velocity which is only 2%, we gain 12% 
per cent. in patterning possibilities, this 
when choosing between 3-1, 8’s or 10’s 
and 3-1%, 8’s or 10’s. Of course, if we 
wish a higher velocity load with 1% oz. 
of shot we can use 3%, 1% oz. shot. 
This develops 902 foot seconds with 8’s 
and 864 foot seconds with 10’s, or twen- 
ty foot seconds more than the 3 dram, 
l-oz. load, in either shot size. 

Patterns are the next question. One 
ounce of No. 8 chilled shot contains 409 
shot; 1 ounce of 9’s, 585 shot; and one 
ounce of 10’s 868 shot. An ounce or an 
ounce and one-eighth of 8’s, therefore, 
contain slightly less than one-half as 
many pellets as an equal charge of 10’s. 
For rough caculations 8’s, 9’s, and 10’s 
compare in the proportion of 4, 6, and 9. 

A charge of 3%4-1%-10’s which has 
an average velocity over 40 yards of 
twenty foot seconds more than the snap- 
py load of 3 drams, 1 oz. of 8’s, has an 
advantage in patterning possibilities in 
the proportion of 1085 to 409 or more 
than 5 to 2. Therefore, at short ranges 
like 24 to 30 yards, the fine shot are 
usually the most deadly on the smaller 
varieties of game like shorebirds. 

The average velocities over 40 yards 
are the actual striking velocities at about 
25 yards and as small shot like 10’s lose 
velocity much faster than 8’s at ranges 
over 30 yards, and as they drift consid- 
erably more in a sharp wind which is 
usually present along the coast, the ad- 
vantage of using small shot like 10’s is 
confined to the closer shots and in the 
more open bored or smaller gauge bar- 
rels where the extra density of pattern 
is needed. 


NOTHER situation that the shore- 
bird shooter must meet is the un- 
expected shot at ducks, either while 
wading around the marsh or in early 
morning or late evening, when a single 
or a flock is encountered. Then 8’s are 
often effective when 10’s would be use- 
less. It is advisable, however, to carry 
a few heavy loads of 5’s or 6’s to meet 
these emergencies. 

At 25 yards 10’s will simply plaster a 
patterning sheet that 8’s will only mod- 
erately cover but at 40 yards the differ- 
ences in relative patterning ability of 
the two sizes is not as apparent in prac- 
tical shooting as in theoretical computa- 
tions. A greater proportion of the finer 
shot are deformed and fail to reach the 
target. 
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The pattern with the finer shot may 
also be patchier even though the surface 
of the 30-inch circle is well covered. 
Penetration at the longer ranges is lack- 
ing, even though velocity figures do not 
seem to give as great an apparent dif- 
ference as practical penetration tests 
would prove. 

Pattern, velocity, and penetration all 
considered, 8’s or 9’s would be favored 
for the second shot and the close-shoot- 
ing guns, 10’s for the open-bored barrels 
and the close-in shots on easy chances. 


THE SHACKBOAT 
(Continued from page 408) 


advantage. For the after end cut a piece 
four feet wide and six feet long, fasten- 
ing one end to the top frame with but- 
tons. This can be used as a curtain or 
can be propped out to make an awning 
over the cockpit, giving a cabin over 
practically the entire boat. 

With this rig there is as much head- 
room in one place as another. One can 
go through it to the forward deck and 
the boat’ can be run with cabin set or 
collapsed as desired. To collapse let the 
forward end down first then crawl out 
and let down the after end. About four 
hooks should be used to secure the top 
in the down position. 

You will note that the centerline of 
the frame is a board 34 inches thick and 
ten inches wide. This is to provide a 
running board to get forward with the 
top down and must be supported at the 
after end and in the middle when in 
usable position. 

It is not advisable to attempt to sleep 
on the floor especially as a more com- 
fortable bed can be made with little 
trouble and expense. All that is needed 
is a piece of eight or ten ounce canvas, 
six or seven feet long, depending on 
your own length and five feet wide. 
Also three pieces of % in. pipe 7 ft. 9 in. 
long. If the frames at the after end of 
the deck have been made extra wide, as 
shown, bore a hole in each big enough 
to let the pipe slip in. Fit chocks on 
the thwart as far apart as possible for 
the other ends of the pipe. Then cut 
and hem the canvas so that when the 
pipes are run through the hems and 
fitted in place the canvas will be pretty 
tight. The third piece of pipe is to go 
down the middle to make two beds out 
of the arrangment. This makes a bed 
just as comfortable as any folding cot 
on the market and, like the folding cot, 
for perfect comfort it should have a 
thin mattress added. 

In the daytime, bed, mattress and 
blankets are rolled up together and 
stowed down one side of the boat where 
they can be used as a seat ur even a 
couch if you want one. More than half 
the width of the boat is left in which 
to carry on the day’s work. 

The ship’s equipment, aside from the 
motor, will consist of a pair of oars and 
oarlocks, a ten-pound anchor, seventy 
feet of 7/16 in. line made fast to the 
bow and fifty feet for the stern or 

(Continued on page 432) 
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‘eo pride of craftsman- 
ship that distinguished 
those who worked with Daniel 
Baird Wesson in 1853 to pro- 
duce Superior Revolvers, has 
become a tradition jealously 
guarded and maintained by 
those who now work with 
his direct descendants. 


SPRINGFIELD 
MASSACHUSETTS 


e 


No arms are genuine Smith 
& Wesson Arms unless 
they bear plainly marked 
the barrel, 


on the name 


SMITH & WESSON, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Catalogue sent on request 
Address Department I 


a a 
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SMITH GUNS ets THE GAME 
: Be iS" Foy 


For 


“I used a twelve gauge L. C. Smith gun in 
South Dakota and killed a Canada Goose stone 
dead at 72 yards. The greatest gun I ever shot, 

(Signed) Frank Hughes. 


THE HARDEST HITTING GUN IN THE WORLD 
THE HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, Inc., FULTON, N. Y. 


McDonald & Linforth, Pacific Coast Representatives 
739 Call Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Export Office: 5 State St., New York City 


Duck 
Hunters 


know that the “shine” or “glitter”? of a decoy is deadly for wildfowl shoot- 
in ay ““Sperry’s Balsa Model” is solid wood, yet lighter than cork. Both 
“Cedar” mo | ‘“‘Balsa Models” are painted with our famous non-glint paint, 
are flat-bottomed, and are perfect reproductions of the specie. 

Circular on request—Sold by all Leading Dealers—Recommended and sold by Abercrombie & Fitch Co., New York City 
PAUL A. SPERRY Manufacturer New Haven, Conn. 


RAISE WILD MALLARD DUCKS and make 
PAINTED TRUE TO LIFE our mus Decoys so true to life that they fool the wild ones. 


“Grand Prix Mallard”  — (Trade Mark) Only “*FEATHERWOOD" Used. Will not split. 
> SOLID OR HOLLOW 


JEFFERSON CITY,MO. Only woodworking plant in the 

8 world owning its own Lakes—to 
raise Wild Mallards. 

Q HAYS. : : J.M.HAYS WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


ON EACH DECOY _ Dept.-40, Jefferson City, Mo., U.S.A 


DECOY DUCKS & RINGNECKED PHEASANTS 
Prepare Now for the Duck Season 


Grey Calls $10.00 a pair. Mallards $8 00 a pair. 10,0°O Ringnecked Pheasants $8.00 a pair. 


All birds strong and healthy, special price on large numbers 


THE HUDSON GAME FARMS HUDSON, OHIO 


ENGLISH RINGNECK 
PHEASANTS 


Book your order now for 


BREEDING and SHOOTING BIRDS 


Arden Estate, Arden, New York 


CAL. .30 NEWTON RIFLES. PRICE, $45.00 


WE HAVE IT. 


be strapped on run-board of auto. 
Write for catalog and prices 


The ALFRED C. GOETHEL CO. 
DEPT B, 829 31st ST. 


= hese Rifles are the type as 

made 7 ——, —_ 

Cc ration of Buffalo purchased from receiver's sale, 

hence the low neon. The .30 Newton is perhaps the most popu- 

lar Rifle in the entire world. Long range, high rey, with a very low 
trajec:ory, Below please see an illustration of the new .30 Newton Cartridge for New- 


ton Rifles. Pr 0.40 r bundred. It is oaded with a 80.grain expanding poi i. = le 
i ice, 31 .40 pe: . is] i 1 ndin nt, non-fou 

ng. Lubalov meta! boat-tail Bullet. We wi furnish Primed Shells at 05 per hundred, The 

+ 7 “ os = Bullets at $2.70 per bundred. 


You Fishermen and Duck Hunters 


A SECTIONAL STEEL BOAT, which can 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


of Coc 


Reloading Tools at $6.75. 


7 Ogs, _ : f book 
1 Ss 1 hunting da sent on receipt of three two-cent stamps to pay postage and part cost 0: e 
ae * Address all correspondence to 


KIRTLAND BROS. & CO., Inc., - Dept. B. 0.8. 96 Chambers Street, New York, N. ¥. 
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OPENING THE SEASON 
ON RAIL 
(Continued from page 391) 


off the legs at the first joint, then the 
wings and the head. Pull the skin apart 
at the breast and peel the bird out of its 
hide. Clip off the tail and split the bird 
open to clean out the entrails. * Wash 
off and they are ready for the pan or 
the oven. Excellent either way.” 

Mr. Stebbins was silent a while and 
then he said: “If I go after rail again 
I'd like to take a twenty-gauge. I think 
it would be just the gun for that kind of 
shooting.” 

“I’ve got no kick against the sixteen- 
gauge,” I replied, “It is a great gun for 
all-around field work and mighty pleas- 
ant to carry on a long day’s tramp.” 

“After the partridge season is over,” 
said friend Stebbins, ““What do you say 
to a day on the Connecticut River for 
ducks ?” 

“I’m your man!” And I saw then 
where the sixteen-gauge would have to 
take a back seat for the old full choke 
gun that stands by me so well at the 
traps. ; 


NATURAL HISTORY 
(Continued from page 397) 


hutichzd back, so that from casual ob- 
servation of its behavior it might be 
mistaken for a ringneck plover. Not 
long ago he made an observation which 
may explain such stragglers. 

On the last day of September 1920, 
during a southerly gale along the beach, 
a semipalmated sandpiper was picked up 
too weak to fly. Taken home, it ate 
shredded fish freely, and it was at first 
hoped that the bird, sheltered for a 
time, would regain its strength to fol- 
low its companions into the South. Such 
proved not to be the case, however, as 
its strength failed rapidly; it now moved 
about the floor in short, quick runs and 
pauses in a plover-like manner, and died 
about two days after capture. A post- 
mortem revealed the surprising fact, 
despite a good appetite to the last, it had 
apparently died of starvation, without 
other evident injury. Its intestines were 
badly infested with- worms, concerning 
which the United States Biological Sur- 
vey reported as follows: “A species, 
probably undescribed, of the genus Dior- 
chis. Nothing is known as to the life 
history of these worms or as to their 
effect upon the host.” 

J. T. Nicuots. 


THE BLACK-THROATED 
GREEN WARBLER 


HAT a wonderful location these 

little birds, the black-throated 
green warblers, have selected for their 
home. High up in a primeval pine where 
the soft night winds croon a sweet but 
somber lullaby that lull the little ones 
to sleep. 

These active little birds are one of 
the many species of the warbler family, 
and do much good. From early morn 
until twilight shadows call them to their 
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Black-throated green warbler on nest 


repose these little industrious workers 
search the trees and plant life, ridding 
them of many destructive insects. 

The female black-throated green war- 
bler, shown in the photograph, proved 
to be a very interesting little bird. The 
photographer, while photographing the 
nest of a towhee, was attracted in the 
direction of a pine grove by the chirp- 
ing of young birds as the mother fed 
them. Quietly entering the grove and 
listening carefully, the chirping seemed 
to come from the direction high up in 
a pine. The photographer, quite sure 
that he had now partly located the nest, 
ascended the tree to the top, and sure 
enough there was the little home, being 
horizontally on two small branches that 
forked out from a main branch (as seen 
in the photo). 

Four little warblers looked out on 
their domain composed mostly of sur- 
rounding pine needles, blue sky and 
white clouds, their cozy abode consisting 
of dead grass, fine roots, interwoven 
and lined with hair. 


The photographer now began to 
make arrangements to set up his cam- 
era and found the footing rather pre- 
carious, as some forty feet or more of 
space were between him and the ground, 
but by skillful maneuvering he finally 
accomplished his task, and the camera 
was focused on the nest and a cord at- 
tached to the release. 

Descending part way down the tree 
and locating himself so as to see the 
nest the best he could through the haze 
of pine needles and many branches, he 
waited patiently, string in hand, for 
the return of the bird. After a little 
time she made her appearance, hopping 
sprightly from branch to branch with 
a horse-fly firmly grasped in her strong 
little beak. Spying the camera (unlike 
most of her kind) she seemed to cast 
all fears aside and alighted on the nest. 
She was about to feed her young when 
the photographer, who had been watch- 
ing her closely, pulled the cord, and the 
picture was taken. 

How faithful this little bird; how 
constant and loyal! She would never 
fail her little ones unless some harm 
befell her. Away she flies in quest of 
more provender, and soon returns with 
a struggling brown tail moth, and later 
a green worm is added to her catch. 
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What Game Are You Going After 


"ra any sportsman 
that there are 3000 dif- 
ferent shotgun loads scat- 
tered about the country— 
and you are likely to get an 
amazed smile. 

He knows that there are only 
about twenty different kinds of 
game to be taken with shells. 

Evidently there is a lot of shell- 
making going on that doesn’t 
serve anybody. 

* * * 

‘With the inspiration of com- 
mon-sense Remingtonannounced 
last May the new 


Remington Game Loads 


Specific loads for specific 
game, in 12, 16 and 20 gauge. 

Furnished exclusively in“Nitro 
Club” Wetproof, with the finest 
of American smokeless powder, 
and shot. 

A contribution to ammunition 
service for all time. 


Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
General Offices: 
25 Broadway, New York City 
* Established 1816 
Remington Products are sold throughout 
the World 


Remington, 
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When you are 
going after 


GOOSE 


GROUSE 


PARTRIDGE 


PHEASANT 


PLOVER 


PRAIRIE 
CHICKEN 


QUAIL 


RABBIT 


RACCOON 
RAIL 


SNIPE 
SORA 


SQUIRREL 


TURKEY 


wooDcoc 





Quail Load 


Ask for the 
REMINGTON 


Brant Load or 


Heavy Duck Load 


Dove Load 
Quail Load or 
Grouse Load 


Brant Load 
Goose Load 
Goose Load 


Grouse Load or 
Squirrel Load 


Grouse Load or 
Duck Load 


Grouse Load or 
Duck Load 


Snipe Load 
Quail Load or 
Dove Load 


Grouse Load 


Quail Load or 
Dove Lcad 


Rabbit Load 
Squirrel Load or 
Dove Load 


Goose Load 
Snipe Load or 


Snipe Load 
Snipe Load 


Squirrel Load 
Duck Load or 
Rabbit Load 


Goose Load 


Snipe Load or 
Quail Load 











The Greatest Sporting Goods 
Store in the World 


London Made and American F; a 


This house is agent for Hussey and Wesley Richards Shotguns and 
Jeffrey Rifles. 

Guns and Rifles of all American makes. 

English and American Gun Cases and Cartridge Boxes. 

Snipe, Duck and Goose Calls—Duck and Snipe Decoys. 

Dog Collars and Whistles. 

Hunting Clothes and Boots. 


€ibercrombie & Fitch Co: 


EZRA H. FITCH, President 
Madison Avenue and 45th Street, New York 
“Where the Blazed Trail Crosses the Boulevard” 


Te fever MAGNUM 12 BORES 


New Lerever Nitro- 


SPECIAL ony $29.00 
O. K.’ed and purchased in 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished, 
considering the 
Price. Built to 

shoot right and 

stand as much 

use as the most 

expensive gun. 

Most durable 


lock ever a 
put in a arn 
‘an N ees " 
: rst loc 
sist || | steeeuy LONG SHOTS AT WILDFOWL 
Every : \ (Shooting 1% ozs. Shot) 
gun proof- .s EFFECTIVE RANGE 100 YARDS 
tested with an zs ‘ ; 
. A customer, writing from Madison, Wis., 
extreme load. 18-2-22, says: 
A standardized . “Capt. Askins has been conducting a 
gun built only y : series of demonstrations with the 12-bore 
in 20-ga. 28 in., MAGNUM you built for me and the results 
16-ga. 28 in., and of his demonstrations indicate that the gun 
12-ga. 28 and 30 in. with will kill consistently at individual ducks at 
14 in. stock and about2% in. 75 yards, using 43 grs. Dupont N°93 Powder 
drop. A Lefever won the world’s and 1% ozs. of shot. 
championship at the Olympic Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
games in London. Lefever has giving full particulars, with many unsolicited testimonials 


stood for service and durability G. E LEWIS & SONS 


for over 50 yrs. Write for Catalogue 
32 and 33 Lower Loveday Street 


Lelever Arms Co, Ithaca, N.Y. BIRMINGHAM Established 1850 ENGLAND 


= Two Guns 
- 
—in One 
At last, the all-purpose gun—something 
- you’ ve always wanted. Strap Marble’s Game Getter 
» under your coat, put itin your automobile, suitcase 
or canoe and you have both rifle and shotgun. 
Upper barrel .22 cal. rifled—lower barrel 
-44 cal. and .410 ga. smooth bore, for shot, 
: or round ball. 12, 15 or 18in. barrel. A more accurate .22 cannot 
be found. For rabbits, birds, etc., it almost equals a 28 ga. shotgun. 
Sold by dealers who handle Marble’s axes, knives, gun sights, cleaners, etc. 
Order direct if your dealer can’t supply you. Ask for catalog. 
Prices include No. M21—12-in. barrels, complete with fine leather holster....$27.50 
Revenue Tax, No. M21i—15-in. barrels, complete with fineleather holster... 29.15 
f.o.b. factory. No. M21—18-in. barrels, complete with fineleather holster.... 30.80 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 526 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 
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Moth and green worms plucked from 
their destructive work, the horse-fly 
snatched, no doubt, from mid-air while 
on its errand of torment. 

While the photographer lingered and 
viewed this interesting scene, the male 
bird made its appearance and rested on 
a branch nearby, and such a pretty little 
fellow—glossy black throat, golden yel- 
low surrounding the eyes and covering 
each cheek. An insignia of two white 
bars adorned each wing as if to denote 
his rank as head of the family, his outer 
tail feathers were white, these being his 
most conspicuous markings, and he, like 
the mother bird, seemed to show no fear 
for the camera or photographer, and ap- 
parently satisfied that everything was 
Guite right, took to wing and darted 
down among the pines. 

Securing his camera, the photographer 
now descended to the ground and, very 
much impressed by this sylvan scene, 
softly wended his way from this sanc- 
tum of the birds. 

The father bird he saw again when 
leaving the grove, faithfully attending 
a little one that had fallen from the 
nest. 

A little later we visited this place 
again and found the young had aban- 
doned the nest and were scattered here 
and there, but still well cared for by the 
parent birds until they would become 
full-fledged and able to make their de- 
parture to the Southland. Let us show 
our full appreciation for our feathered 
friends by protecting and assisting them 
in all ways possible, for they make our 
hearts glad. 

Naturalists tell us that these birds be- 
come greatly excited if you appear near 
the nest. In this case the birds were 
quite the opposite, and showed no agita- 
tion whatever in the photographer’s ex- 
perience with them. 

Louis B. CHACE. 


HUNTING ALASKA 


SHEEP AND MOOSE 
(Continued from page 390) 


ing. His head was hidden when he 
lowered it to feed but enough of his 
shoulder was visible above the grassy 
ridge for a fatal shot. 

Kneeling down and aiming carefully, 
I fired and one shot knocked him over. 
At the report of the gun six fine rams 
rushed up within range, halted, and 
gazed at us and their dead companion. 
The leader of the flock was a large 
heavy-horned specimen, but I now had 
all the rams I needed so I just remained 
motionless and admired their graceful 
actions as they passed out of sight over 
the hill. 

When we reached the hill, the happy 
feeling of success was somewhat tinged 
with regret at the death of such a fine 
creature. What a handsome expression 
this noble head possessed, with its deli- 
cately modelled, sensitive nose, and the 
large rich orange-colored eyes which 
still seemed to hold the spark of life. 
One could not help admiring this white 
monarch of the mountains, the grandest 
game animal in North America. 
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| NOW required only a ewe and a 
lamb to complete the contemplated 
museum group, so the following day we 
started up the steep mountain beside the 
‘camp, and in an hour reached the sum- 
mit, breathless but still strong. There 
were no sheep in sight so we kept on, 
and at frequent intervals scanned the 
hillside with the glasses. At ten o’clock 
I spotted two sheep on a distant plateau, 
and later noted others that were grazing 
on the grassy hillside. We figured 
that the two lone animals might be the 
ewe and lamb that we hoped to get, so 
we immediately planned the means of 
approach. 

They were on the top of a flat moun- 
tain about two miles away, and it was 
necessary to descend first into the deep 
valley and then climb the long steep 
slope on the opposite side. This looked 
easy but involved. much effort and two 
long hours of toil. On reaching the top 
I found the animals lying down and en- 
joying the warm noonday sun. They 
were in such a position that a successful 
stalk was not practical from where we 
stood, so we slid back out of sight be- 
hind the hill and ‘made a half circle 
around the mountain top, advancing 
from higher ground. The game was 
now within sight when we straightened 
up for a look. Eighty yards was close 
enough so I fired and killed the ewe. 
The lamb, bewildered, advanced towards 
us. Johnnie handed me his light gun 
and one shot from this was ample to 
finish an unpleasant job. Science was 
served and I had had enough sheep 
hunting. 

August the twenty-fifth we stayed in 
camp all day, shaving the skins and dry- 
ing out the pelts. The change of work 
was welcome and we rested and feasted 
on large steaks of sheep meat. This 
meat is without a doubt the best of all 
game. .I have eaten caribou, moose, 
deer, and bear but prefer by far the 
mutton of a mountain ram. The next 
day we broke camp and packed three 
hundred pounds of this meat on our 
horses to give to the miners and In- 
dians in the Chisana mining camp. It 
required two days to reach this settle- 
ment, but our route led through won- 
derful country and the time passed 
quickly as we picked our course between 
the hills. Several bands of caribou were 
grazing on the lowlands as we passed 
along. One group of six eyed us sharp- 
ly and ran before the horses like a herd 
of frightened cows. On our right I 
noticed a patch of white in the distance 
at the base of a high mountain, and 
turning the glasses in that direction I 
discovered a flock of sheep lying down 
and basking in the warm sunlight. The 
day was clear and I counted seventy- 
five animals in all. What a chance for 
a photograph this would have made! 
But pelts more than pictures was our 
object at that time so we kept on 
towards Chisana. 

We rode into camp at early noon. 
All the dogs barked at us as we entered 
the town, and from the entrance of 
their tents Indians stared at us inquisi- 
tively. Husky-looking miners greeted 
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All equipped with Savage rifles 
on third Asiatic Expedition 


“You may be quite sure,” writes Mr. 
Roy Chapman Andrews, leader of this 
expedition into Chinese Turkestan, “‘that 
if I did not know exactly how they 
(Savage Hi-power rifles) would perform I 
should not take them on this important 
trip.” 

Mr. Andrews knows that he can always de- 
pend upon the deadly accuracy of Savage hi- 
power rifles; he knows that he can always 
ae upon them to function swiftly and 
surely. 

Take the Savage lever-action—the famous 99 
model. Note the strength of the hammerless, 
solid breech. Open and close the action; see how 
swiftly and smoothly it works. The short, easy 
throw of the lever gives lightning speed; and 
= powerful action always functions. No jams 

ere. 


And there’s the Savage bolt-action—the 
Savage model ’20—strong and durable yet light 
and lively. You love it for its beautiful lines and 
balance; you respect it for its rugged strength 
and simplicity. 

Many big game hunters carry along the 
Savage .22 rim-fire repeater. They know it al- 
ways shoots straight and works surely. 

Savage manufactures the following high- 
power cartridges: .22 hi-power; .250-3000- 
-30-30; .300; and .303. 

Ask at your dealer’s, or write for the inter- 
esting catalog -describing the Savage hi-power 
rifles, .22 rifles, Savage repeating shotguns, and 
automatic pistols. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Department,A-3lutica, N. Y. 
Owners and operators of the J. Stevens 
Arms Company. Executive and Export 
Offices: 50 Church Street. New York eit 


ity. 








Savage Model’ ?9 lever-action. 
Built for .22 hi-power; .250- 
3000; .30-30; .300; .303. 








Savage Model 1920 bolt-action. 
Built for .250-3000 and .300. 
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Greater Outdoor Enjoyment 
Goop equipment greatly increases your 


pleasures while in the open—don’t spoil 
your trip by neglecting to take things you 


will actually need. 


Marble’s Outing Equipment—safety pocket 
and camp axes, hunting and fish knives, gun sights, 
cleaners, compasses, etc., will give you years of un- 
equalled service. Don’t take inferior goods, for nearly 
every dealer handles Marble’s Equipment—if you can’t 
find what you want, order direct. Ask for catalog. 


Safety Pocket Axe. 


—Handiest tool made 
for outdoor use—small 
enough to carry in pocket 
—big enough to cut small 
trees and fire-wood. 
Guard folds into handle. 
Blade finest steel. No. 2, 
with 11 in. steel handle, 
$3.25. No. 6, hickory 
handle, $2.25. 


Handy Compass.— 
Waterproof — guaranteed 
alwaysaccurate. Pocket 
Compass—No. 184, sta- 
tionary dial, $1.25. No. 
186, revolving dial, $1.50. 
Safety Coat Compass— 
fastensto coat. No. 182, 
stationary dial, $1.50. No. 
082, revolving dial, $1.75. 
Luminous Dial Compass 
—shows plain atnight. No. 
186 L, pocket, $2 00. No. 
082 L, coat style, $2.25. 


Woodcraft Knife.— 
The all-purpose knife 
—adapted for stick- 
ing, skinning, clean- 
ing, slicing, breaking 
bones, etc. 43% in. blade 
finest steel, checkered at 
back to give firm grip— 
3% in. handle. No. 49, 
leather handle, $2.25. No. 
50, staghorn handle, $3.00. 
Prices include leather 
sheath—add 10% war tax. 
Waterproof Matchbox.— 
Keeps matches bone- 
dry, even under water— 
ess brass, size 10 ga. 
shell. 60c. 
Jointed Rifle Rod.— 
Solid as 1-piece rod—won’t 
wobble, bend, break. 26, 
30, 36 in. long—brass or 
steel—in cloth bag. Give 
cal. and length. $1.25. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. Co., 526 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 
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the guides, and after an exchange of 
local news of the trail we were given 
quarters for the night in an abandoned 
log cabin. The place was so utterly 
dilapidated and forlorn that I was glad 
to clear out in the morning, although 
the people were very friendly and 
hospitable. 

The inhabitants of Chisana had dwin- 
dled from 2,000 in 1913 to 50 in 1921. 
What struck me as interesting news 
was the report of the plentifulness of 
game when the hordes of gold seekers 
first entered the country. Old miners 
informed me that 5,000 mountain sheep 
were killed the first year of the gold 
stampede and about the same number 
the following year. It is evident that 
a mining camp in Alaska means the 
destruction of much game. 


A UGUST 28th found us on our way 
to the moose country. Our objec- 
tive was the headwaters of the river 
Snag which empties into the White 
River which in turn flows into the 
Yukon. The trail led over river bot- 
toms and then mounted higher and 
higher. It was a steady grind all day 
long, and our poor exhausted horses 
suffered from the steep climb over the 
rock-strewn trail. At noon we gained 
the extreme summit of the divide and 
here rested and ate our lunch. A glo- 
rious view unfolded as we looked down 
into the deep gorge where the river 
flowed through the valley like a long 
silken band of ribbon. It seems almost 
hopeless to write a description of the 
grand scale on which nature has mod- 
elled and tinted these panoramas of the 
Far North. 

At dusk we pitched our tents and 
allowed the horses to graze and rest. 
What a wonderful feeling it was to 
crawl into one’s blankets between the 
rocks and fall asleep to the tune of a 
mountain torrent that thundered down 
beside our beds! 

The next day we were again among 
heavy timber and in the permanent camp 
from whence the moose were to be 
hunted. Unlike the sheep, the moose are 
very wary creatures and much more 
difficult to approach. Indeed, I was a 
little in doubt as to whether we would 
be lucky enough to find a large bull at 
all in this section of the country, as 
much hunting had been carried on by 
the miners and the game was not as 
plentiful as it might have been. 

On the afternoon of our arrival at 
camp, Jimmie and I made a short trip 
to a pond which moose were said to 
frequent, but we saw none. However, 
there were numerous tracks along the 
shore, showing that these animals had 
browsed around the lake some time prior 
to our visit. While waiting and watch- 
ing for the moose, four fine caribou 
bulls walked along the opposite beach 
and chased one another through the 
spruce trees. Their horns were in the 
velvet, except in the case of one stag 
that still retained blood spots on his 
newly-acquired antlers. Had I needed 
specimens of caribou this would have 
been a great opportunity. 

Rain dampened our hopes of hunting 
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on the day following. It poured all 
night long but we slept soundly, rolled 
up in our warm blankets. I found it of 
much advantage to dig a hollow in the 
ground to fit the contour of my body, 
placing evergreen boughs in the hollow 
with their shank ends projecting out- 
wards at each side; the more boughs 
the more spring and comfort. This 
affords the best ready-made mattress 
for camping and is always available in 
wooded country. 

A second day of enforced idleness 
nearly drove us to despair. It still 
rained in a discouraging manner and all 
we could do was to wait and hope for 
fair days to come. I have tried hunting 
in rain storms but have never had any 
success. 


G EPTEMBER first brought snow in 
frequent flurries; the leaves had be- 
gun to fall and abundant blueberries were 
fully ripe. The signs of winter had set 
in and I longed to finish the hunt and 
get back home. On the following day 
the weather conditions changed for the 
better, so we started from camp early in 
a N. E. direction through tall timber 
and amidst willow swamps. At last we 
came to a lovely lake in a secluded spot 
and we noted with interest a place where 
Indians had camped many years ago. 

As we moved along in silence not a 
sign of life appeared; the dead calm of 
the lake with its lily pads and clear-cut 
reflections made a treat for the eye and 
a lasting impression on the imagination. 
Presently a hand touched my shoulder 
and the guide pointed to a little clearing 
in the timber. There, grazing on some 
buck brush, was a large cow moose, In 
less time than it takes to tell it, I fired 
and the huge beast fell over with a 
groan. We advanced and found the 
animal quite dead. She was a perfect 
specimen, measuring six feet high at the 
shoulder. Johnnie suggested that we 
continue on out to the lake to see if 
there were any other moose around the 
margin. I reluctantly consented, fearing 
that the noise of the shot just fired was 
sufficient to drive all game away from 
that locality. 

We had just reached the shore of the 
lake about 250 yards from where the 
dead moose lay when we spied a young 
bull moose trotting along at a good pace 
on the opposite side. He was 250 yards 
away when I fired and at the crack of 
the gun he plunged headlong down the 
bank and fell dead twenty yards out in 
the water. Two shots fired and two 
moose killed within twenty minutes! 

Brown heard the shots and later 
joined us to help with the heavy work 
that was to follow. He and Johnnie 
dragged the bull moose from the lake 
while I worked at skinning the cow. It 
was a hard struggle skinning and saving 
the entire pelts of these animals. They 
were both measured in every conceivable 
manner and later the skins were re- 
moved without opening cuts up the legs. 
Those handled in this manner are called 
case skins. The advantage of this 
method lies in the elimination of ugly 
seams on the legs when the animal is 
mounted. 


a 
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Your Equipment Needs 


this sturdy, waterproof, Herman 
Shoe. 


Your cast will be longer, your 
shot will be surer, enjoyment more 
complete—for the comfort of Her- 
man’s No. 54 makes you feel your 
best. 


Made of high quality russet 
leather, viscolized throughout; 
strongly built, with an ease and 
flexibility that puts you on your 
toes in a “jiff”! 

You can get this model and other 
Herman Super-Service Shoes at most 
good stores. Or order 

direct from us (Dept. K) 


—sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of $8.00. 


“1l(M | 


/ 


JOS. M. HERMAN SHOE Co. 


MILLIS, MASS. 
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A hunting knife you 
will be proud to own 


OR almost 160 years. the name 


‘“‘Wade & Butcher’ has stood as 


the emblem of perfection in cutlery. 
Your grandfather and his father before 
him used Wade & Butcher razors, 
famous the world over for their un- 
matched shaving qualities. 


Precisely as the men of former genera- 


tions cherished these razors for the superfine 
quality and wonderful temper of their steel, 
so you, to-day, will experience a sense of 
pride in the ownership of a Wade & Butcher 


Hunting Knife. Not 


“just a knife,” but a 


finely fashioned piece of cutlery, sturdy of 


blade, true in temper. 


A dependable weapon 


in an emergency as well as a reliable cutting 
instrument for practical, all-around utility. 
Look for the name “‘Wade & Butcher” on the blade 


Made in a wide variety of 
styles and sizes, with appro- 
priate sheaths of highest grade 
leather. Sold by Sporting 


Goods stores everywhere. 


WADE & BUTCHER 


MARQUE IRIS $7 425]|| a 


FIELD GLASS 


A 5-Power 

Field Glass of 

excellent qual- 

ity; originally 

made for the 

French Artil- 

lery Officers: 

equipped with 

flawless achro- 

matic lenses; 

26 lignes or 

2% inches, 

which produce 

sharper defini- 

tion and great- 

er illumina- 

tion; metal 

parts are black 

enameled and 

beautiful gilt 

engraving on 

tubes as illus- 

trated; black 

morocco Jeath- 

er finish: 

weight, 29 ounces; size, 
extended, 8% _ inches; 
closed, 6 inches; with 
genuine leather case and 
straps. No. 3505 $14.25 


MARQUE IRIS FIELD GLASS $9.2 


Exceptionally light weight, powerful lenses; (21 lignes 
or 1% im) size extended 5 in.; closed, 3% in.; wt. 
14 oz.; complete with genuine soft leather war 


QUANTITY LIMITED—GOING FAST. 

All Our Merchandise is Brand New. 
Order direct from this adv. to insure prompt delivery. 
All charges prepaid when accompanied by Check. 
Money Order or Bank Draft, or if you prefer 


SEND NO MONEY 


Pay postman on arrival our price plus postage. Ex- 
amine merchandise carefully and if not as represented 
just return same and get your MONEY BACK without 
any red tape whatsoever. Bank reference. 
illustrated Catalog of Field Glass & Auto- 
tomatic Pistols at Bargain Prices on Request. 


EDWARDS 
IMPORT ‘TRADING CORP. 


258 Broadway, New York 


The above is a Special Offer to Readers of 
“Forest & Stream”—Prompt Action is urged as 
the same may be withdrawn without further 
notice. 
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WADE & BUTCHER 
@-—— "ks 


To Dealers: We have an attractive 
proposition to Dealers in open terri- 
tory. Pocket - knives—razors—carv- 
ing sets and stainless steel knives. 
Write to-day for particulars. 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 


Wade & Butcher Division 
Jersey City, N. J. 


H\\| is a monthly magazine, crammed 
full of Hunting, Fishing, Camping, 
Trapping stories, and pictures 
valuable information about guns, 
rifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, 

4% camp outfits, best places to go for 
fish and game, fish and game laws, 
and a thousand and one helpful 
hints for sportsmen. National 
Sportsman tells what to do in the 

woods, how to cook grub, how to 
build camps and blinds, how to 
train your bunting dog, how to 

preserve trophies, how to start a 
fH gun club, how to build a rifle 
fH 1ange. No book or set of books 

you can buy will give you the 
amount of up-to-date informa- 
4 tion about life in the open that 
A you get from a year’s sub- 
E scription to the National 
Sportsman. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


On receipt of $1.00 
we will send you 
National Sports- 
man for a whole 
year together 
with one of our 
handsome Mo- 
saic Gold Watch 
Fobs showr bere- 
with. Mai! your 
order today. Your 
money back if not 
fully satisfied. 


NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


Bo ri nethlog os g2-J4711 No. 
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A SOFT mantle of snow covered the 
spruce trees as we peepéd out of 
our tent on the morning of September 
third. We had a good breakfast of corn 
meal mush, fried sheep meat, hot cakes 
and steaming coffee. How good it 
tasted and what appetites we had! 
Snow was falling and it became quite 
cold, so we built a fire to keep warm 
while we worked at skinning out the 
legs and other parts of the two moose. 
Late in the afternoon Jimmie returned 
with the horses. The skins, bones and 
several hundred pounds of meat were 
all carted back to camp. This meat we 
again divided between a number of 
miners at Chisana. 

The next day I stayed in camp and 
salted the skins. About ten pounds of 
fine salt were used for each pelt and 
after being rolled up for twelve hours 
they were hung up to dry. In the after- 
noon a short trip was made to a nearby 
lake but no moose were sighted. Miser- 
able foggy weather forced us to remain 
another day in camp, but the morning 
of the sixth was clear and bright and we 
got off early, wending our way through 
the timber while the soft snow crunched 
beneath our feet. We had traveled for 
four miles and not a sign of moose had 
appeared, not even a track. In fact, 
things began to look as if my luck had 
changed for the worse. Our prospect of 
finding a large moose with massive ant- 
lers seemed slim as we scanned this vast 
stretch of country. 

The hours slipped by as we tramped 
along and presently we came upon a 
beautiful lake hidden away in the woods. 
It was covered with pond lilies and 
around its shores a wide strip of bright 
green grass extended far back into the 
timber. While both of us gazed at the 
beauty of the scene John remarked, 
“That’s a dandy lake for a moose.” I 
said I thought so too and that it only 
required a moose to make the view quite 
perfect to a hunter’s eye! 

As we passed around the lower end, 
skirting the edge, I lingered behind while 
Johnnie continued on among the spruce 
trees. A lone duck on the lake took my 
fancy as it rested on the water among 
the pond lilies. I had been watching it 
for a few moments and had not made 
up my mind as to the exact species when 
I heard a low shrill whistle from the 
guide which took me forward on the 
double quick. He pointed up the hill 
between the tops of the stunted trees and 
there I saw the wide blade of a moose’s 
horn waving in the air, the rest of the 
animal being hidden behind the slender 
spruce boughs. 

The chance of making a successful 
shot seemed uncertain but presently the 
top of his withers was visible so I fired 
at the point where I figured the shoulder 
was located. At the report of the gun 
the great horn disappeared and I heard 
the animal smash through the timber as 
he rushed off. Johnnie followed him 
but the idea flashed through my mind 
that the moose might turn at right 
angles and try to cross the lake so I 
rushed back to the waters’ edge and sat 
there on a tussock of grass with my 
gun pointed in the direction where I 
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thought the moose might emerge. I was 
hardly ready when about seventy-five 
yards away the long peculiar nose sud- 
denly appeared behind a point of trees 
that extended out into the lake, and pres- 
ently he stepped out boldly into view, 
plunging right across my line of aim. 
As he entered the water a bullet into 
the shoulder brought him down and he 
fell dead, sinking in the lily-covered 
water of the pond. All that remained 
visible was a small patch of hair which 
showed above the surface of the water. 

The echo of the shot had barely died 
away when to my great astonishment 
another large bull moose walked out in 
the exact trail of the first one. Two 
bullets stopped him just before he gained 
the opposite bank. This was indeed a 
banner day and to say that I felt excited 
and elated at the results is putting it 
very mildly. Success had surely crowned 
our efforts, the thrills were over and 
now the toil commenced. 

Removing two fifteen--hundred-pound 
moose from the deep mud of a swampy 
lake involves much strenuous work and 
nothing but a small axe and John’s in- 
genuity as a woodsman saved the day. 
We constructed a raft from four dead 
spruce trees by securely fastening them 
together with cross-bars at each end. 
Willow saplings were then twisted 
around the cross pieces to hold the logs 
together. It was not until the two 
moose were dragged up near the shore 
that I was able to measure the antlers. 
The steel tape registered 60% inches 
spread with thirty-two points on the 
larger head, while the other measured 
fifty-four inches with twenty-five points. 

We spent several hours up to our 
waists in icy water and mud trying to 
turn these two huge beasts over and get 
them up on the dry ground. We at last 
succeeded but we were both exhausted 
and chilled to the bone. As darkness 
approached we decided to return to the 
camp, but before leaving the animals I 
placed the paunch, viscera and livers at 
different points along the banks to en- 
gage any prowling animal that might be 
disposed to destroy the skins. It proved 
to be a proper precaution for when we 
arrived at the spot the following morn- 
ing distinct evidence showed that a large 
bear had made off with the bait and 
buried what he did not eat under a great 
heap of brush. A spot twenty feet 
square was torn up where he had gath- 
ered roots and moss to cover his cache. 
If he had not been able to obtain his fill 
on the meat I had placed out for him or 
his kind I feel certain that two good 
moose specimens would have heen de- 
stroyed. 

That night we slept on the shore near 
the moose. I had my gun handy and 
loaded but bruin failed to put in an ap- 
pearance. The following day Jimmie 
came up with the horses and we finished 
skinning and measuring the carcases and 
later packed the meat, skins, and ‘bones 
back to camp. 

Fine weather marked the beginning of 
the long journey back to McCarthy. I 
walked much of the way, at times lag- 
ging far behind the others to revel in 
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There is nothing we can buy 
As good as the thing we sell 


ROTECTION for the home against unlawful intrusion: the safeguarding of a Nation’s 
honor in times of need; the upholding of law and order at all times—this is what we sell. 
Colt’s Fire Arms have ever kept the faith with unremitting vigilance in the selection 
and inspection of all material, in the inspection and testing for the slightest flaw in ‘every 
finished arm. 
For nearly a century this has been the Colt policy so that today a Colt is the world’s standard 
of excellence in the gunsmith’s art. The penalty of such supremacy has now become apparent 
in an endeavor of unprincipled persons, acting under the cover of long distance selling, to 
impose upon the public cheap imported arms. 
The need of protection in the home was never greater than it is today. That gives to those ~ 
who have no other consideration beyond the securing of easy profits a chance to market their 
wares by the lure of low prices. No high grade dealer will offer you one of these arms. He 
has your interest at heart and will show you a genuine COLT on which you can place the 
utmost reliance. He will explain the chances you take io buying unknown arms from irre- 
sponsible sources. 
At its price today, COLT quality is the least expensive protection you can buy. 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Representative, Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif, 
OLT'S 
THE NATIONAL PROTECTOR FOR THE HOME 
FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle,-no leaks or repairs: check as baggage, carry 
by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood; 





used by U. S. and Foreign Governments. Awarded First Prize at 
Chicago wd St. Louis World’s Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard 
Motors. Catalog. 


King Folding Canvas Boat Co., 428 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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We guarantee all Charles Cords to be 
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CHARLES TIRE CORPORATION =~ 


Department .769 — 2012 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Cords. Why pay 
list prices when 
you can buy re- 
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dise at these 
prices? 
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New U.S. Navy Rain 
Suit, $3.75 Prepaid 


will keep you dry in the hardest rain and 
protect against dosenghetsind. Made 
of the best —— a the Gov. 
ernment could find. it consists of 
Blouse, Pants and Cap. Never gets 
sticky like a slicker. Once you wear 
@ suit you'll never make another trip 
without one. Send for one of these 
brand new suits, and if you are not satis- 
fied, return it and your money will be 
promptly refunded. 


Mueller Distributing Co. 
209 Alamo Nat’! Bank Bldg., San Antonio, Texas 


ws from 44 Styles, colors ¥ 
s famous Ranger Bicycles. 
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Appetites 


F are quickly satisfied if your § 
outing equipment includes an 


AMERICAN 


KAMPKOOK 


THE IDEAL CAMP STOVE 
It is the most convenient and de- 
pendable stove for motor tourists 
and campers. Burns the same 
grade of gasoline you use in your 
car without smoke, soot or odor. Quickly 
set up, easy to light, wind proof, safe any- 
where. Used by more than a quarter mil- 
lion tourists and campers. 
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most popular 
model. Size 
folded 3% x 
= — 9x 15 inches. 
Weight 8 Ibs. 
Price in the U. S. $7.50. Also made with 
brass case at $9.50; large size two burner 
$8.50, three burner size $12.00. 
IT’S ALL INSIDE. 

All Kampkooks fold up like a miniature 
suit case when not in use with all parts 
including tank securely packed inside the 
case. 


American Gas 
Machine Co. 


832 Clark St. 
Albert Lea, Minn. 
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HUNTERS! 


NLY 
ONLY SPORT HI-CUT 
$9.90 It is absolutely the best hunt 
: s absolute! ie unt- 
Postpaid ing boot made. Custom-made 
of smoked elk i = 
Z soles, wing-tipped, nehes 
Ifd.sired high and solid leather through- 
out. Guaranteed. You buy 
DIRECT from us. No “‘sporting goods’’ 
premium and only one profit. 


c. 0. D. 


Send for catalogue 


Doublewear Shoe Company 


Order by Agents MINNEAPOLIS 
No. K-0735 Wanted MINN. 


THE OLD TIME ‘‘TOEWEAR”’ 


Closely Knit Men’s Wool Outing 
Sox for Hunting or Fishing 
Natural Grey $1.00 the pair. Special, 6 pairs 
for $5.00. We recommend ordering a_ size 
larger than usual to allow for wool shrinkage. 
Send money order or we will send C. O. D. 

TOEWEAR HOSIERY, INC. 
Norristown, Pa. 


Want a Good Smoke? 
BARRICK’S PALS 





$3.00 per 100—Prepaid 


H. G. Barrick Cigar Corporation 
PENNSBORO, WEST VIRGINIA 





NORTHERN MINNESOTA 


WILD RICE for WILD DUCKS 


THE NATURAL FEED 


More birds, better 


Makes permanent feeding grounds. 
Seed of high germination ready for delivery 


shooting. 
after Sept. lst. Sold out and unable to fill all orders last 
season. Place order now and insure delivery. Free illus- 


trated booklet on application. 
GEO. D. HAMILTON, Detroit, Minnesota. 


WANTED—A copy of Canoe and Boat 
Building for Amateurs, with plans. By 
W. P. Stephens. 

Published by 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 
1885. 


“YOU CAN’T BE HAPPY IF YOUR FEET HURT” 


Mohawk Solid Comfort Moccasins 


THE NATURAL FOOTWEAR 
For Camp, Canoe, Yacht or 
Home. An ideal REST 
SHOE. Unexcelled for ser- 
vice; unequalled 
for comfort. Up- 
pers made of 
specially tanned 
leather, soft as 
a glove, strong 
as rawhide. 
Soles tough but 


lexible. 
— PRICES OF STOCK NO. 76 





WMita'e Tam OF: COP. isis sc ieaccocssveccuteuedl $5.00 
Women’s Tan or Chocolate...............ceceeceees 4.75 
DOS Ta OE CRON, . «oc civdinschecdcccawete ces 4.50 


Heavy Waterproof 25c extra. 
Sent Parcel Post prepaid to your door. 
Catalog on request. 


MOHAWK MOCCASIN CO., Dept S, Brockton, Mass 


COPPER CANS 
For GASOLINE and HOME USE 


Screw Top. 

1 Postage and _ Insurance 
50c Extra. Chicago and 
West 75c Extra. 
Prices on large and 
special made cans 
by request. 

These cans furnished with 

or % in. unions. 
COPPER TUBING 
3% in. soft copper 
‘ubing I5c; %% in. 
tubing, 25c per 
foot. 


Deposit Required on All C. 0. D. Orders 
NAT” Free 


NATIONAL CAN CO. 
1826 A-S. Ridge Ave., Phila., Pa. 
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gorgeous scenery I might never lay eyes 
on again. 

The expedition to Alaska was nearing 
an end. What an inspiring experience 
it had been! It broadened my view on 
life, reinforced my appreciation of our 
great country and infused in me new 
hope and fresh ambition. Many years 
will pass before I forget those swift 
dangerous rivers, the mysterious silent 
pass between the mountains and the 
slow relentless crushing ice of the great 
glaciers. 


A WHISP OF CAPE COD 
PLOVER 


(Continued from page 393) 


a cold, steel gray, while, as if in slow 
pursuit, the August moon rose in its 
track. 

The ethics of the blinds are delightful. 
The man first on the marsh claims the 
best blind—whoever built it. But this 
is mere locum tenens. When the owner 
appears he gently evicts the usurper 
with much regretful courtesy, and the 
dispossessed one séeks second-best, until, 
perhaps, as in my own case, he is driven 
down into his own wretched hovel. 
There is a curious trust in the truthful- 
ness of those who evict. I have seldom 
known the right of place to be disputed. 
Once, when I found my bedslats occu- 
pied, I politely urged withdrawal. This 
time I encountered a most ancient and 
thorough-going grouch: “Do you,” he 
snarled, “own this here meadow?” I 
denied the soft impeachment, but pro- 
fessed devotion to these particular bed- 
slats. To which he reiterated: “Waz-al, 
how long since you owned this meadow ?” 
Whereupon I drew a touching picture of 
the particular four-poster from which 
those slats were extracted; related a 
harrowing tale of portage, building, and 
digging in the mud. He was inclined to 
be of flint, but his companion was better- 
mannered, and dragged him forth. The 
wet plank was mine for the morning. 



















ON the eve of the open season I sat 
peacefully in my camp, about a mile 
from the marsh. Like any faithful 
hunter I was cleaning my gun for the 
morrow. Suddenly, at sunset, began a 
tremendous cannonading. It was most 
like a premature Fourth of July or, more 
properly, a belated one. The firing con- 
tinued throughout the evening, doubtless 
to the horror of more intelligent plover 
who had examined the calender and the 
game laws. Certainly not to the sur- 
prise of these early bird hunters who 
knew a fact that neither the plover nor 
I learned till later: that all game-war- 
dens had gone to Boston for the after- 
noon. On this of all days! They were 
business-like enough on the following 
days about demanding licenses, but at 
the one critical juncture they were 
obligingly absent. 

The shooting of the next morning was 
excellent. The decoys and hunters were 
on the marsh in scores, but the birds 
were even more numerous. Of course, 
the hunters were of all types, men who 
played the game fairly, for the birds and 
for their neighbors; others who were 
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merciless to the birds and indifferent to 
the rights of fellow-hunters. I remem- 
ber one kindly old gentleman who shot 
cleanly and well till he reached his limit 
of plover. Then he resigned his blind 
and vanished across the marsh. I heard 
of another who boasted in the village of 
having shot seventy plover! So it is 
in every sport, but I sometimes think the 
extremes of sportsmanship are more 
obvious in shooting than in any other 
game. I have met hunters who scruple 
at nothing, and on the other hand—and 
more generally—men who are generous 
and sportsmanlike at every opportunity. 

“How many did you get?” “Any 
‘winters’?” The marsh echoed with 
cries of camaraderie. But not for many 
days. The plover soon learned to break- 
fast elsewhere and not in that deadly 
ambuscade. They flew higher and 
farther, to the more remote marshes. 
Indefatigables pursued them, but it was 
hard work, and soon the marsh was 
lonely again save for an _ occasional 
solitary hunter who patiently tracked 
them. I was one of those. I confess 
that I am a somewhat merciful hunter, 
though I have hunted incessantly since 
my fifteenth year. I have little desire 
or sympathy for the wholesale pump-gun 
rattle of musketry; the type of hunting 
which aims to bag a record number of 
birds in an hour. I prefer to study the 
birds’ habits; to trace them skilfully, if 
I can; to take them always in flight, and 
to come home with a well-earned, if 
small, bag of birds. 

Only this morning I am back from 
my best day of plover-shooting. I rose 
at five and had a cup of coffee, then I 
shouldered my gun and a sack, contain- 
ing a camp-chair and a half-dozen de- 
coys. A brisk walk along the scented 
beach in the September air and a short 
tramp across the marsh. I lost an iron 
rod for one of my decoys and I spent a 
little time in finding and fitting a twig 
in the bird. Then I sat in the blind 
watching for plover, but also for all the 
stirring life of the marsh. A sea-gull 
drifted over. Far off on the beach two 
ducks rose and circled far inland. A 
flock of sand-peeps, dapper little birds, 
dropped suddenly into shallow water and 
with a great chatter strutted about my 
decoys. As if to convince me that they 
had penetrated my fraud, one of them 
lighted with perfect impudence on the 
very crest of a decoy. A pompous heron 
deigned to survey my blind and fifty 
yards away stalked about and regarded 
the sand-peeps with solemn displeasure. 


With hardly a warning, out of no- 

where, flew a flock of eight plover. 
They veered sharply as they caught a 
glimpse of me, but came down in an 
adjacent lagoon, just out of gunshot. 
Stealthily I gave pursuit. Nearer and 
nearer I crept. My gun barked twice. I 
was lucky enough to make a double on 
their rise. The others flew some two 
hundred yards distance and waited. 
Again I waded through the marsh, over 
a straw pile, through a ditch, and sank 
down in the tall grass. In all I bagged 
six of this flock, three of them “winter” 
plover, 
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Your Trip 
to Alaska 


You'll spend many dollars 

and weeks of time—and 

you'll have splendid sport—but all you'll 
have to show for it will be your trophies. 
Worth while, isn’t it, to have those 
trophies mounted by a master who has 
made taxidermy his life work? 


FIELD GUIDE AND 
BIG GAME RECORDS 


FREE 


Send today for this beautiful little vol- 
ume showing record specimens of big 
game mounted by Jonas Brothers. You 
will be delighted by the life-like expres- 
sion of the mountings and will find the 
booklet well worth keeping. It is free. 


JONAS BROS., ind'Punmens 


1019 Broadway Denver, Colo. 


A; Ji . 
Bet fue, tel 1 Se rummmnamaneat: fe; $1 
FUNSTEN BROS. & CO 


107 Funsten Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THOUSANDS OF WILD DUCKS 
can be attracted to the lakes, rivers and ponds 
near you if you plant the foods they 
love — WILD CELERY, and 
WILD RICE. Wild duck at- 


tractions my _ specialty. 
NOW is the time (Am 
fall planting. Seed ready 
for immediateshipm’t. Write Z 
Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, ' 
s. 


.Dept. H-233, Oshkosh, W 
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Let Us Tan Your Hides 


And let us do your head mounting, rug, robe, 
coat, and glove making. You never lose arfy- 
thing and generally gain by dealing direct with 
headquarters. 

We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, or 
trophies, or dress them into buckskin glove 
leather. Bear, dog, calf, cow, horse or any 
other kind of hide or skin tanned with the hair 
or fur on, and finished soft, light, odorless, and 
made up into rugs, gloves, caps, men’s and 
women’s garments when so ordered. 

Get our illustrated catalog which gives prices 
ot tanning, taxidermy and head mounting. Also 
prices of fur goods and big mounted game heads 
we sell. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
‘ochest: 


R er, N. Y. 
J. KANNOFSKY iiss Stower 
and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and 


manufacturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices. All 
kinds of heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. 


823 CHURCH ST., Near Canal St., NEW YORK 


SEE CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING, 
MARKET PLACE AND DOGS, 
pp. 426, 428 AND 429. 


Huu hinw 
[ADE EASY 
WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, 


deadly addition to the modern shotgun. Makes good 
shots of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shooting, 
ducks, or at traps. Automatically shows how to 
lead correctly—No more guess work. Made of blued 
steel, clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. 12, 
16, 20 28 gauges. Double guns only. Postpaid, $2.50 
including booklet. ‘Wing Shooting Made Easy.’ 
Booklet alone sent on receipt of ten cents. Teaches 
the art of wing shooting. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
116 West 39th St., P.O. Box 185, Times Square, NewYork 


WITCH-ELK BOOTS 


LIGHTEST AND EASIEST BOOTS MADE 


All heights for men and women. 


Comfort sportsman’s first 


essential. Feet stand hardest knocks. Protect them with 


Witch-Elk Boots 


Ask dealer to order pair or 
write for Catalogue R. 


Also golf, tennis, baseball 
and all athletic shoes. 


Witchell - Sheill Company micickn 


It will identify you. 





For Fall 
- Fishing 


Fly >» ‘When the water is clear and 
the sunlight mellow, noth- 
ing is more tempting to 
game fish than the Hilde- 
brandt brass Idaho spinner. 
The golden gleam of the 
short, squat blade with its 
wavy motion in the water 
is an autumn lure the big 
ones fall for. In varying 
sizes for bass, pike, trout and 
muskallunge. The Idaho 
blade spins out wide and is 
exceptionally attractive. 


Nearly 10,000 Fishermen 


Have Written for this Book 
HILDEBRANDT’S HINTS 


on flies and spinners has had a rous- 

ing reception from American fisher- 
men. It is a handbook on spinner 
fishing, showing the complete assort- [# 
ment of spinners and flies which B® 
Hildebrandt has developed intwenty- [7 
four years of tackle making. Free to 
fishermen. Write for your copy. 


The John J. Hildebrandt Co., 
960 High Street Logansport, Ind. 


HILDEBRANDT 


A REAL MINNOW 


At The End Of Your Line Can Do No More Than One Of Our 
‘‘AHNA THOROUGHBRED LURES” 


No.0 
Idaho 
Spinner 


Price 


] moccasin “Ike Walton” gives the 
} sportsman the very limit of comfort 
and service on 
his trips and 
tramps. Stands 

) hardest kind of } 
J service, yet is the 
lightest of boots. 


| Made to your meas- 
ure from chocolate 
cheese finest of 
waeeenes f cow-hides, 
with flexible, long-last- 
ing Maple-Pac soles. 
If your dealer doesn’t 
carry them, insist on his 
ordering them for you. 
Write for catalog. 


W. C. RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN CO. 


910 Capron Street 
Berlin, Wis. 


Abbey & Imbrie 


‘ita 


FOR SALT WATER FISHING 


THE MONMOUTH REEL—(Il- 

lustration shows the free spool 

reel)—Built to meet the hard 

usage that surf casting 

demands. Made of nicxel 

silver and hard rubber, 

with special cut gears, 

and with steel pivots 

which run in bronze bearings. 

Adjustable click. Supplied with 

and without free spool attach- 
ment. 


With Free 
Spool Attachment 
Retail at, Each 


Without Free 
Yards Spool Attachment 
Capacity Retail at, Each 
150 $7.50 

200 
250 
300 

Ask Your Dealer for 

ABBEY & IMBRIE Quality Tackle 


ABBEY & IMBRIE 
Division of 
Baker, Murray & 
Imbrie New 


This Is Our 
102nd Year 


97 Chambers St., 
York 


Established 
1820 


THE NATURAL TROUT FLY 
and ITS IMITATION 


Being an Angler’s Record of Insects Seen at the Water- 
side, and Method of Tying the Flies. By LEONARD 
WEST. Magnificently illustrated with 13 colors, and other 
plates. Undoubtedly the greatest work of modern times. 
Roy 8vo., 25 shillings (postage 1 shilling extra). 


WILLIAM POTTER, 30 Exchange St., E. Liverpool, Eng. 


JOE WELSH 
LEADERS 


The genuine Telerana Nova is 
the cheapest and best by actual 
test. Thousands of the best 
anglers in the world are using 
them. Why not you? Univer- 
sally praised, strong, knotless, 
durable; one trial will con- 
vince the most skeptical. For 

trial, I will mail you a 3-ft. in any Bass or Trout size 
for 25¢e; 6-ft., 50c; or 9-ft., 75c. One Leader will last 
you two seasons and then be good. Prices for Salmon 
sizes on application. 

Again, here is what the average angler has been looking 
for: Limerick Hooks, T. D. Eye No. 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12, 
tied on Joe Welsh’s Snells, making the hook the weakest 
part of your tackle. All sizes $1.00 per dozen. Save your 
fish by using this new snelled hook. They do not get 
brittle with age. 

The Blue Devil darning needle floats. 
sizes with three foot leader attached, 75c. 

The ‘‘Welsherana” transparent minnows in five colors 
are the latest and best in Plugdom. Trout and Bass 

sizes $1.00 each, can be used on a 

fly rod or bait-casting rod. 

A sample order of the above will 

prove to you that Joe Welsh’s goods 

is in a class by itself. 

Most dealers handle my goods. If 
yours don’t write me. 


JOE WELSH 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA. 
Distributors for U. S. and Canada. 


Bass and Trout 


A COMPLETE FISHING OUTFIT 


Endorsed and used by the Best Fishermen Everywhere. 
Only 23 in. long; 1244 in. ne i“ ey renrns Alu- 
minum Reel; Adjusta Drag; Special Topa Tip; 
Easy operating Screw J Joint. te Handle for settin 

upright in boat k or ground. Very easily 


AT ALL DEALERS. Write for Booklet 
Gn 


PRICE 
COMPLETE 


= iL 
The AMERICAN DISPLAY COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio as! 
For CASTING-TROLLING-STILL FISHING 
In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 


ForEST AND STREAM 


I am confident that I missed one bird 
because at the moment of firing, on my 
left, a quail whistled seductively. Un- 
lawful temptation! But the incident 
symbolizes the charm of hunting in the 
mysterious marsh! It is the dawn of 
the fall season. The young broods are 
reared. For all birds, plover, quail, 
ducks, and the rest, life is at the fullest. 
And the ancient marsh, unchanged 
through so many years, seems to reflect 
their crescent life. Strange wild plants 
come to maturity and bloom bright red. 
The waters take deeper tints from the 
late summer sun. The whole marsh 
is quickened by an abundance of life. 
It has reared its children of the seas 


| and air. 


FISHING AT NORTH 
POINT BEACH 


(Continued from page 395) 
ways of finding men in dark places and 
they fully succeeded. 

The alarm clock had been set for 5.30 
A. M. and it sounded promptly on the 
hour, just when the mosquitoes, appar- 
ently sated with our best blood, were 
finally at rest. But bass were in the sea 
and our mission was to get them and we 
promptly arose. 

At that juncture when my friend was 
applying a soothing lotion to the blotches 
on that part of his anatomy that once 
grew hair, I made a discovery, and in a 
rather abstracted manner broke the 
news. “Joe,” I said, “I don’t believe 
there is a mosquito in New Jersey that 
can’t get through a six-inch hole.” The 
only reply I got was something that 
sounded like “damphool talk” and he 
continued rubbing his head. 

I turned him around and pointing to 
the roof said never a word more. Then 
he wilted. Also came the revelation. 
On our arrival the afternoon before, 
while I was busy packing our bait, he 
and his assistant had moved the stove- 
pipe from the heating to the cooking- 
stove and forgot to put the cover over 
the opening. When the lamps were 
lighted the mosquitoes dropped through 
like swallows going down a chimney. 

“Don’t tell anybody about that,” was 
his rather humble request. And I said 
I wouldn’t. 

As on the day before, bass were in the 
surf and they took crab freely as well 
as the balance of the worms left from 
the previous afternoon’s fishing. In all 
we took nineteen fish, in weight from 
six to ten pounds each, the majority 
being from seven to nine pounds and all 
were as full of fight as hornets. 

One remarkable experience we had 
while cleaning our fish: The stomachs 
of two of them were literally packed to 
their limit with the spawn of other fish. 
While the propensity of this fish to fol- 
low in the wake of other fish and feed 
on this delicacy is well known, still it 
was the first time the writer had so vivid 
a demonstration. 

How it would have rejoiced the heart 
of our mutual friend John T. Nichols, 
of the American Museum of Natural 
History, to have had a jar of this ma- 
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terial secured under such conditions, and 
which would have been furnished him 
but for the fact that alcohol, even to 
preserve rare specimens, is denied to the 
burdened taxpayer. 

These thousands of eggs were of much 
the size of white mustard, quite solid 
and of many colors. This condition may 
have been due to early stages of diges- 
tion and possibly not, but it would have 
been most interesting to have been able 
to preserve them for further investiga- 
tion. 


FEW places along our coast can equal 
Barnegat Bay for the gusts of wind 
which sweep with cyclonic force down 
its long expanse of waters and out to sea 
when summer storms are at hand. 

Such a one we encountered as our 
boatman was embarking us with our 
burden of fish and paraphernalia, home- 
ward bound. Storm clouds had been 
gathering in the west and we had hur- 
ried our departure in order to avoid the 
threatened tempest, but it caught us. 
The boatman refused to face the fury 
of the gale lest some mishap to engine 
or other emergency would place us at 
the mercy of the elements and we would 
be swept to sea. The anchor could not 
be relied upon to hold two boats against 
the strong ebb tide and the power of the 
winds, and so with our nice dry clothes 
ready for a sixty-five mile run by auto, 
we backed up to the storm and took its 
unmerciful pounding for more than an 
hour. Although our oil-coats protected 
our backs in such a tempest, it is sur- 
prising how many places the makers 
have left to let the water run down one’s 
back. But in the midst of it all, Caw- 
thorn took occasion to praise the 
thoughtfulness of those who put eyelet 
holes in shoes as they let the water out 
so nicely. 

The storm over, we made our way 
across the inlet in the darkness, iced 
cur fish and then went home, which we 
reached two hours before the light of 
the Day of Rest broke. Although more 
or less bedraggled we had nineteen 
striped trophies of the sea for distribu- 
tion among friends, all of whom have 
since spoken warm words of praise for 
the fish, but not a soul has expressed 
regrets that we got soaked. 


THE METAL-BODIED FLY 
MINNOW 
(Continued from page 395) 


or late in the season, quite as effective 

in one water as in another. In regions 

wide apart, anglers are all satisfied and 
say they have far better results from 
every standpoint than they got from old- 
standard flies. 

The set is named as follows: 

No. 1—Neversink. Gold body, brown 
wings. Fished in early season, sunny 
days, afternoons in May and June. 
Good cast to rising fish. 


No. 2—Willowemoc. Gold body, black 
wings. Fished all season, wet and dull 
mornings before June, afterwards at 

evening. 
























I you do, you already know the practical fishing value 
of its perfect construction. 


Roman M. Mettler, a well known angler, says, “I have 
fished for 15 years, but I never knew the pleasure of 
casting until I used a Heddon Level Winder. First 
trip out, I cast for 3 solid hours in a lake noted for 
weeds, and I never cussed once —thanks to the reel. 
I considered the $35.00 a long time, but I don’t regret 


it now.” 


Neither will you, regret the expenditure, for the Heddon 
Level Winder is as fine a reel as you can own. The 
more you use it, the more you appreciate the advantages 
that come from the watchlike precision of its construction. 


But it deserves the same consideration and attention that 
you would give any finely made piece of mechanism. 

Heddon has made it easy for you to oil—without tak- 
ing down. Keep it in good condition, free from dirt and 
sand, and put it away properly cleaned and oiled, ready 
for the next trip. Give it the care it deserves and you 





How to dae the 


Heddon Level Winding Reel 


1 Pivot Bearing, 1 or 2dropscare- 
fully worked in hole. 

2 Crank Gear Stud and Bearing. 
Turn band till holes register. 

Turn crank till bearing hole 

isters. Two drops worked well 

into the hole. 

All Gear Teeth, 1 drop, then 

turn handle % turn and repeat. 


— or es will never need another reel. 
Steady Bar, 1 dro; d full 
— JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, Dowagiac, Michigan 


Pawl Carriage, : drop making 
sure oil gets inside. 

Pawl, 1 or 2 drops being careful 
oil gets to pawl. 

Rasesting Screw Bearing, 


1 drop. 
Pivot Bearing, 1 or 2 dropscare- HEDDO N 
fully worked in hole. 
10 = Flange Recess, Never 
low any oil, sand, or grit to 


get in here as it greath RODS-REELS BAITS 


ly retards 
ANGL - WILL NOT BE DECEIVED—THOUGH ba id SH ARE—IF YOU USE THE LIFE-LIKE BAITS. 
ONE aeue CAPTURE HUNDREDS OF FISH. SxRe TESTED AND IMPROVED EVERY SEASON 
Now DE BETTER—CHEAPER—LAST Concer” ATWAN ANY MACHINE- MADE GAMEFISH LURES. 


WM. CROFT & SONS, Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada, Exclusive Canadian Agents 


bear ee eae 


pane of the reel. 


FLOATING 
RHEA cates LUIS 
ART-NATURE 
SEPTEMBER YOU ED BROWN FROG, a FOR ROCKY suorreds. GREEN FROG, $1.25, FOR pesos. 
OO Teel 50¢ MITE, $1.00; 


FLOATING CRICKETS, $1.00; $1.00, 7. RA 
THEY ARE ALL SO LIFE-LIKE THAT EVERY GAMEFISH TAK cE Sinem. 
KILLERS ng BASS oo PICKE SILVER SHINY DEVILS, 75c; HACKLE - S$. 50c. 
BIG HOO FIVE CH SILVE NER OR GOLDEN CHUB, st. 50 EACH; ARE vocten 


SHI 
TROLLERS. "FOR MASCALONGE AND LAKE TROUT. PRICE LIST SENT ON REQUES 


LOUIS RHEAD, 217 OCEAN AVENUE, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Hot Biscuits and Cornbread with Honey 
Out in the Woods, Baked in 


THE LIviINGooD COLLAPSIBLE STOVE 











Folded, like (Patent applied for) 
it . los- 

gy eg This stove is strongly built of 22 and 26-gauge iron, without 
4x12%x20% bolts or screws to get loose. The hinges, of copper, are wired 







and riveted and constructed with the body, insuring durability 
and perfect working condition always, as the stove, so put to- 
gether, cannot fall apart. 
Size, set up. 11% inches high, 12% wide, and 20% long. 
Price, including oven, 8-cup coffee pot, and 3%-quart water 
container, $12 at factory in Elverson. 

Save your automobile gas and oil. 

This stove burns wood or charcoal. 


B. S. LIVINGOOD, Box7, ELVERSON, PA. 





inches; weight 
15 Ibs. 















Heavy all-wool flannel. Goéd hunting 
and outing garment for both men and 
ladies. Colors: Black and red, black and 
green, black and white, black and blue 
plaid. 


Send for catulog and 12 free samples of 
our best shirts, 


L. L. BEAN, Freeport, Me. 


experts, Wasy 
correspondence ae. Diploma award- 
ed. We assist students and graduates in 
getting started and developing their businesses. Estab- 
lished 1916. Write for information; it will open your 
eyes. Do it today. 
American Landscape School, 21-A Newark, New York 


In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


‘Answer 


the Call 
of the Moose 


In New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia 


Long happy days packed cram-full of red 
blooded enjoyment—out of doors in a 
forest wilderness with canoe, gun and 
camera—and you come back rejuvenated. 


Others Get Them 
Why Not You? 


Mighty antlers, shaggy skins — trophies 
around which will cluster pulse-quicken- 
ing memories of future years—are now 
roaming the Canadian woods only a few 


hours away. 


A letter to A. O. SEYMOUR, General Tourist Agent 
Canadian Pacific Railway, Montreal 
will bring you full information 


NORTHERN ONTARIO 


TI i AG AM Wabi-Kon Camp 


Lake Timagami 

Ontario, Canada 
The ‘unspoiled country—A real North Woods Camp with 
every comfort in the heart of four milion acres of 
virgin forest—1502 lakes. Wonderful fishing. Guides, 
Boats, Canoes and Launches, Bathing, Tramping. One 
night from Toronto. Excellent table. Write for booklets. 

MISS E. ORR, Timagami P. 0., Northern Ont. 


a 
No. 7 ~3 Hook/With or Withou re 
No. 8 - 6 Hook\ Fly Spinner P. 
Send for Circular “AL. FOSS: e 


1712 COLUMBUS RD. 


REuepies SAVE THE 306 


Toate, 55 55c: ¢ M: 
Fits C Cure Bec: Breeding Tonle, 69e: Pectgrer sre, ane 


Cure 49c: 
dc: Worm, ae or ie Seek pape j-4 we see old: $1 foe ree eis 
p ——— Le Bockene, Prop. Bex 10 Watertes, Ia. 


MOUNTED HEADS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—A RARE AND NEWLY 
mounted Newfoundland Caribou head. A _ very 
rare, mounted Rocky Mountain Sheep Head. A 
very fine mounted Bull Buffalo Head. An ex- 
tremely rare, mounted Musk-Ox Head. Mounted 
Mule and White-tail Deer Heads, Wolf, Coyote 
and Bear Heads. Rugs, Robes, Tanned Skins, 
Birds. Moderate prices. Express prepaid any- 
where. References. State what you are interested 
in. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, On- 
tario, Canada. 


TWO “VERY RARE” NEWLY MOUNTED 
Moose Heads for sale. Spread of horns 65 and 
54 inches, respectively. Twenty-nine and twenty- 
six points, massive, showy, perfect heads in every 
way. <A chance of a lifetime. Reference: the 
Editor of Outdoor Life, Denver, Colorado. Ed- 
win Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


KODAK FINISHING, KODAK, CAMERA 
pepaicion. Developing and printing for amateurs. 
One-day service. Complete line of photo supplies. 
Write: Radium, Studio No. 13, 847 Belmont, 
Chicago. 


TRIAL ORDER—MAIL US 20c. WITH ANY 


size film or six negatives for development and six 
velvet prints. 24-hour service. Get premium list. 
Roanoke Photo Finishing Co., 
Roanoke, Va. 


For other classified advertising see 
pages 428 and 429 


220 Bell Avenue, 


ForEST AND STREAM 


No. 3—Esopus. Gold body, red wings. 
Fished from May to end of season, 
mornings on bright days in clear, 
rapid water. Good at surface. 

No. 4—Beaverkill. Silver body, dark 
gray wings. Fished in early season, 
gray and wet days, afterwards at eve- 
ning in hot weather. Good if sunk in 
rough water. 

No. 5—Battenkill. Silver body, white 
wings. Fished late at evening all 
through the season, early morning on 
hot days, in the shallows and rapids. 

No. 6—Mongaup. Silver body, light 
gray wings. Fished all season, early 
season at morning, late season in 
afternoon. Good if darted through 
deep pools and quiet waters. 

(CONCERNIEY the make-up of the 

cast: I tie them before entering the 

stream, so that in the midst of rising 
fish no vexatious delays occur. I have 
ready three different leaders arranged 
for the morning rise, and three others 
for the evening rise. For the former 
from 8 o’clock till noon, I use No. 2 as 
end fly and No. 6 as upper fly. For the 
latter, I reverse them, with No. 4 as end 
fly and No. 3 as upper. With these flies 
on the cast, much depends on _ the 
weather, water conditions, and what I 
know of the stream, slow and deep, or 
swift and shallow. I make the cast to 
suit the insect flight as the case may be. 
But, both at morning and evening rise, 
I always have a black or dark gray wing 
fly as upper fly, be the water in flood or 
low, bright sunshine or gray day. For 
middle fly, a gray wing is used if the 
end fly is brown, and a brown wing if 
the end fly is gray or dark-colored. In 
other words, I always endeavor to have 
black, brown (or red) and gray wings 
on the cast at the same time, whatever 
conditions may be, in order to have one 
or more, similar to whatever natural in- 
sects are on the wing, and it works to a 
charm. It sometimes occurs that my 
three flies exactly imitate three natural 
insects at the time on the wing, when 
two, at times three, trout rise together, 
and a double strike of fish are safely 
netted. I only use the white wing with 
silver body towards dusk as an end fly, 
so that I can see where it runs, when it 
is valuable at that time, otherwise it is 
the least satisfactory of the set. 

After a very short practice, the angler, 
on entering the stream, will be able to 
see at a glance which of his casts should 
be chosen to use on a rising fish, or even 
if no fish are rising, the water condition 
and the weather are unfailing signs to 
follow. 

That trout and bass take these metal 
fly minnows, is a certainty under reason- 
ably ordinary conditions. They furnish 
the angler with unusual chances to land 
fish, and it will be rare, indeed, to return 
home with an empty creel. 

For dry-fly fishing all except No. 2 
have cocked wings, so that the other five 
may be used and will swim along with 
cocked wings exactly as regular dry flies. 
Use only one upwing-fly on the cast. 
On bright days in hot weather, in low 
and clear water, use red and gold. On 
colder, cloudy, rainy days, use gray and 
silver. 


It will identify you. 
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Early this spring a Canadian guide 
sent a request for me to tie some of 
these flies on larger hooks, Nos. 4 and 6 
to be used for bass and salmon (Ouana- 
niche). A similar request came later on 
from an expert who fished Oregon 
streams for steelhead and other large 
trout. In June I tried them on large 
eastern brook and brown trout with good 
results. So, together with friends who 
report well of them, I firmly believe they 
will prove steady killers in all sections 
of the country. They are not intended 
for surface fishing, as they have no 
wings except a pair of long hackle tips 
with very bushy hackle and long pea- 
cock-blue tail. 






THE GREAT TROUT OF 
THE ARCTIC 


(Continued from page 396) 


Doc landed the first one, a most bril- 
lant-colored trout of about four pounds. 
Shading from a rich variegated green 
on the back to a delicate salmon pink on 
the belly, generously sprinkled with 
spots of vivid red, and with fins of deep 
brown bordered with milk white; a more 
beautiful fish would be hard to imagine. 

I conjured up a vision of my favorite 
brook trout taken from the wooded 
streams of northern New England and 
sought to compare it with this magnifi- 
cent fish before me—and representing 
the brook trout, I hoisted the white flag 
in graceful surrender. My Salvelinus 
fontinalis was somber and dull by com- 
parison. This resplendent beauty in 
actuality before me was the most bril- 
liant of its kind I had ever seen. In 
many ways it resembled the Dolly Var- 
den, of which I assume it to be a sub- 
species, but in the icy seclusion of this 
swift northern stream it has developed 
into a trout that is frankly the peer of 
the eight varieties I have had the privi- 
lege to know. Doc, whose knowledge 
of trout is great, assured me that it was 
a new species and called Arctic trout by 
fishermen generally. 

Doc explained that two or three years 
hefore, they had sent a photo of one of 
these trout to a large sporting goods 
house in the East, along with a care- 
fully-written description. After con- 
siderable time had elapsed they received 
a letter stating that this house had no 
knowledge regarding such a fish and 
that in all probability it was a freak. 


OWN the stream we went, wading 
through chilly waters which one 
felt even through the rubber boots and 
woolen socks. Snow-filled ravines to 
our right and left each supplied their 
rill of frigid water to the main stream. 
It is no wonder that these fish proved 
themselves to be steel springs of energy 
and of a flavor that beggars description! 
My flies seemed not to tempt these 
vermillion-spotted trout, but strikes from 
the largest grayling I have ever seen 
were numerous. These graylings were 
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A thrilling expedition of 


five months’ duration—a unique 
opportunity for sportsmen and travelers. 


n December 9, 1922, a party limited to eight will leave. 
New York by the White Star Liner HOMERIC for 
Cherbourg, thence by rail to Marseilles, and by P. & O, 


steamer for Egypt, making a tour through Africa from Cairo 


to Capetown. 


SEVEN WEEKS’ SAFARI 
in the Big Game Districts around Lake Kivu. 


he party will be guided through Equatorial Africa by the 
noted explorer, Sir Alfred Sharpe, K. C. M. G., C. B., 
formerly Governor of Nyasaland, and will be accompanied 
uring the entire trip by a representative of THOS. COOK & 
SON, who has wide experience in African travel and knowledge 
of the principal native tongues. 


For Full Information Apply to 


fe PHOS. COOK & SON 


245 Broadway 


NEW YORK 


561 Fifth Ave. 


or their Branches throughout U.S. A. and Canada 
& AFRICAN OFFICES: Alexandria, Cairo, Luxor, Assouan, 


Mountain Lake House and Brook Trout 
Preserve, in the heart of Pennsylvania’s 
best hunting grounds. Two and one-half 


hours from New York City to Cresco, Pa., 
railroad station, where you will find deer, 


bear, pheasant, ducks and rabbits in count- 
less numbers. 

This is also an ideal spot for the vaca- 
tionist and pleasure seeker. 

Steam heat in every room. Electric 
lights, telephone and telegraph services. 
Telephone call 3-R-4 Canadensis, Pa. 

Write for Booklet 


FRANK W. JANNEY, Canadensis, Pa. 


ADIRONDACK 


Fisherman, hunter, or pleasure-seeker, we are 
ready for you at Sunset Inn, on the largest lake 
in the Mountains. Here game abounds and nature 
reigns supreme. Small camps; fireplace; lounging 
room, dancing, and all improvements. Write for 


particulars. 
BEEBE & ASHTON 
Cranberry Lake 





New York 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


~ Khartoum, Elizabethville, Johannesburg, Durban, Capetown 


The Time Is Here 


for the sportsmen who enjoy the Fall 
sports. The big bass and the mighty lunge 
just dare you. The Mallards are calling 
in the marshes. The old cock partridge is 
drumming on the log, and the big buck 
deer stands behind the brush stamping his 
feet and snorting his challenge to the 
whole world. 

Don’t put it off till to-morrow for res- 
ervations, write or wire to-day. 


KERVIN BROS. 


Ontario 










Sturgeon Falls 


RIVERSIDE RANCH 


CECIL J. HUNTINGTON 
Cody, Wyoming 


Yellowstone 


Fine Trout Fishing on Ranch. 
Park, Jackson’s Hole, Bridget Lake, and Two 


Ocean Pass by pack train. Big Game Hunt- 
ing and Big Heads our specialty, 7 





A Country of Fish and Game 
A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 


The country traversed by the System of the Reid Newfoundland Company, Ltd., is exceedingly rich in 
all kinds of Fish and Game. All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon and 
Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. Americans who have been fishing and hunting in Newfoundland 
say there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can be secured and with 


such ease as in Newfoundland. 
forwarded upon application to 


F. E. PITTMAN, General Passenger Agent, 


Reid Newfoundland Company, Ltd. 





It will identify you. 


Information, together with illustrated Booklet and Folder, cheerfully 


St. John’s, Newfoundland 








In transactions between strangers, the purchase price in the form of a draft, money order or 

certified check payable to the seller should be deposited with some disinterested third person or 

with this office with the understanding that it is not to be transferred until the dog has been 
received and found to be satisfactory. 


AIREDALES 

AIREDALE PUPS THAT ARE “AIRE- 
dales.” ‘‘Trump Cards” from noted families. Dr. 
Knox, Box 50, Danbury, Conn. 

ALREDALE PUPPIES BY WINNER OF 6 
firsts, at 9 months. Dams by international cham- 
pion, $15 to $30. Police puppies, $40 to $50. 
Everything pedigreed, farm-raised; satisfaction 
guaranteed. J. Carnagey Farm Kennels, Bel- 
ton, Mo. 

AIREDALE PUPPIES—REAL FARM- 
raised hunting stock. Pedigreed, eligible to regis- 
tration. Satisfaction guaranteed. Saner’s Kennels, 
Dept. A, Powhatan Point, Ohio. 

LIONHEART AIREDALES—SUPREME IN 
courage and intelligence; modern in “quality” and 
appearance; with the one-man disposition, nose, 
hunting ability and general usefulness of the old 
school Airedale. We can prove it. Sales list and 
literature on request. Lionheart Kennels, Victor, 
Montana. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY DOGS 
FIVE TRAINED CHESAPEAKE BAY DOGS 
for sale. Trained by an expert. Best of breeding. 
Both sire and dam real duck dogs. Sire, Barrous 
Jack; dam, Carney’s Fannie. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Pedigree furnished. Price $150. Harry J. 
Carney, New Hampton, Iowa. 


GUN DOGS 

No. 1—Registered 2-year-old, Llewellyn setter 
dog. Thoroughly trained and a fine retriever. 
Price $250. 

No. 2—Native setter dog, an experienced quail 
and chicken dog, absolutely reliable and a fine 
retriever. Price $150. 

No. 3—Registered 2%-year-old Llewellyn setter 
bitch; proven brood bitch, well trained shooting 
dog now showing in whelp to son of Momoney. 
Price $200, 

No. 4—Registered, year old, setter bitch. Un- 
trained and unspoiled. Showing in whelp to reg- 
istered dog. A bargain. Price $125. 

No. 5—Native pointer dog. A high class shoot- 
ing dog in every way and a dandy retriever. 
Price $150. 

No. 6—Registered 2-year-old pointer dog. Well 
bred, fine looker, finished shooting dog and a nat- 
ural retriever. Price $250. 

No. 7—Registered, year old, pointer bitch. 
Wide, fast, points, backs and retrieves. Showing 
in whelp to son of Ch. Comanche Frank. A real 
good one. Price $150. 

No. S—Registered 2-year-old pointer bitch. <A 
high-class brood and shooting bitch in every re- 
spect now showing in whelp to registered stud. 
Price $250. 

D. R. CAPPS, Amite City, La. 

ARKANSAS KENNELS OF RUSSELL- 
ville, Arkansas, offers for sale pointers and setters, 
fox and cat hounds, good cur dogs, coon and 
opossum hounds, varmint and rabbit hounds, 
trained and tried dogs. Delivery and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


BIRD DOGS, HOUNDS, ALL KINDS; 
Airedale terriers. Trial. Guaranteed. 100-page 
illustrated catalogue 10c. Blue Grass Farm Ken- 
nels, Dept. 18, Berry, Kentucky. 





“Master Boaz,” out oi ‘‘Lorna Doone,” 


June 5th; all papers. 


whelped 
Price, $40 each. A. H. 
Hibbard, Fast Woodstock, Conn. : 

FOR SALE—ENGLISH LLEWELLYN, 


Irish setter pups, trained dogs, pointers. Irish 

water spaniels and Chesapeake Bay retrievers, both 

pups, trained dogs; enclose 6 cents stamps for lists. 
horoughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Ia. 


FOR SALE—THOROUGHBRED ENGLISH 
Llewellyn setter puppies. Whelped April 16, good 
age for fall breaking. From Gladstone, White- 
stone and Rodfield stock. Beautiful black, white 
and tan ticked, male and female. Registration 
papers for each puppy. W. H.. Sultzbach, 
Marietta. Penna 

ONE LITTER OF NINE LLEWELLYN 
setters ; one litter seven pointers; all ready to ship; 
$25 males, $20 females. Gar-Len Kennels, Poin- 
dexter, Ky. 

PUREST BRED LLEWELLYN SETTER 
ups for sale. Price most reasonable. A. Bergt, 
Schuvler, Nebr. 


SETTER PUPPIES FOR SALE— REGIS- 
tered. The world’s hest breeding. Eugene M., 
Momoney, Candy Kid and Count Whitestone 
strains. Country-raised. Dr. C. C. English & 

. L. Dickinson, Booneville, Arkansas. 
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HOUNDS 


BEAGLES, FOX, COON HOUNDS, BROKEN 
puppies. Trial. M. Baublitz, Seven Valleys, Pa. 


BEAGLES, RABBIT HOUNDS. WELL 
broken, country-raised, best lot broken dogs ever 
had. Broken foxhounds, coon, opossum, skunk, 
squirrel, groundhog dogs, setters, airedales. Cir- 
cular 10c. Brown’s Kennels, York, Pa. 


BEAGLES, RABBIT, FOX, COON, SKUNK, 
opossum, hounds, setters, pointers on trial broken, 
unbroken. Pet and farm dogs, pups, pigeons, 
swine. Catalogue 10 cents stamps. Kiefer’s Gar- 
den Spot Kennels, Lancaster, Pa. 


COON AND OPOSSUM HOUNDS, SET- 
ters and pointers. Rabbit hounds, $25. All on 
ei List for stamp. Frye’s Kennels, Finger, 
enn. 


FOR SALE—AMERICAN REDBONE FOX- 
hound pups, three months old. G. Leatherdale, 
Orillia, Ontario, Canada. 


FOR SALE—COON, OPOSSUM, SKUNK 
and squirrel dogs; fox, cat and rabbit hounds, sent 
on trial. Catalog and summer price list free. Mt. 
Yonah Farm Kennels, Cleveland, Georgia. 


McLISTER BROS., BRIGHTON, TENNES- 
see. Send coon, opossum, skunk and rabbit 
hounds anywhere on free trial. List 10c. 


PURE-BRED AMERICAN FOXHOUNDS, 
suitable for coon, cat, skunk, opossum, mink, deer, 
fox, wolves and rabbits. Trained and untrained; 
also puppies. July and Walkers strains. Trained 
dogs sold on ten days’ trial. J. E. Adams, New 
Florence, Mo. 


THOROUGHLY BROKEN BEAGLE 
hounds, guaranteed good hunters and not gun-shy. 
Also partly broken. Warren S. Henderson, Down- 
ington, Pa. 


THREE BEAGLE DOG PUPPIES, FOUR- 
teen-inch stock, beautifully marked, eligible to 
A. K. C. registry. Twenty-five dollars each. One 
registered bitch, three years old, broken, a wonder- 
ful matron, thirty-five dollars. Mark D. Hoyt, 


Glasgow, Mont. 
TRAINED RABBIT HOUNDS. GUARAN- 


teed, $20 each. Curtis Russell, Guntersville, Ala. 


“TRISH WOLFHOUNDS, REGISTERED IM- 
ported stock, $30 each, to introduce where un- 
known. Catalog. Rookwood Kennels, Lexington, Ky. 


GUARANTEED COONHOUNDS AND AIRE- 
dales on trial. Vance Martin, Ford, Va. 


POLICE DOGS 


CHOICE BRED POLICE DOGS FROM OUR 
imported stock; large type, any age desired. Stock 
registered in A. K. C. Rice & Rice Kennels, 
Spencer, Indiana. 

FOR SALE—SPORTY GHOST, WHITE 
black and tan setter dog, whelped Jan. 4, 1922. 
Eugenes Ghost and Hardin’s Lady Lou, she grand- 
daughter of Eugene M., nominated and paid up, no 
better breed anywhere at any price, $125.00. Three 
white and chestnut marked dogs, 15 months old, 
all registered and nicely started on quail; will make 
fine shooting dogs; also some nice pups, both reg- 
istered and unregistered at prices to satisfy. All 
these are the right kind and sold under money 
back guarantee; must be sold at once to make 
room for coming litters. Harmon Farm Kennels, 
Batesville, Miss. 





BIRD DOGS WANTED TO TRAIN 


WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING. 
32 years’ experience in developing high-class 
grouse and quail dogs: excellent references; terms 
reasonable. A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 

WANTED—BIRD DOGS TO TRAIN, 
plenty game setters and rabbit hounds for sale, 
sent on trial. Catalog free. O. K. Kennels, 
Marydel, Md. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


BEAGLES ARE RAPIDLY BECOMING 
the leading sporting dog. Hounds and Hunting 
have more beagle news than all other magazines 
combined. Sample, 20c.; $1.50 yearly. Desk F, 
Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, Ill. 

DOG-COLLAR NAME-PLATES STAMPED, 
with name and address, 35c. R. P. Neiers, Dept. 


Y, Cascade, Towa. 
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ForEST AND STREAM 


of very dark color; the dorsal fin was of 
great size and speckled with black, and 
in all other ways except in size they 
were similar to ordinary grayling. It 
was the first time, though, I had ever 
seen them run consistently from 2% to 
3% Ibs. each. 

Dad, who was fishing below me a 
ways with flies, suddenly received a 
savage strike and for a while thought 
one of these trout had departed from 
custom and taken a fly. After a battle 
of close to half an hour, though, the 
landing net was slipped under a gasping 
but still very defiant steel-head salmon. 
This familiar fighter among fish ap- 
peared to be a bit chunkier than the west 
coast species, and if such a thing is pos- 
sible, possessing more abundant energy. 
The weight was seven or eight pounds. 

Doc, using salmon eggs on a small 
No. 8 hook, got many strikes, in fact 
he seemed to be battling continuously 
with some tugging, jerking, unseen foe. 
The extra size automatic reel used by 
him lent a most humorous twist to the 
fight. The aspect of a maddened fish 
leaping high from the water and being 
sucked inwardly through the air three 
or four feet was most comical indeed. 
With characteristic good sportsmanship, 
though, Doc released trout after trout, 
saving only two or three that were small 
enough to crowd into the creel and a 
large one of possibly eight or nine 
pounds. 

At camp that afternoon each fisher- 
man had returned with enough fish to 
supply the needs of the whole camp for 
a couple of days. It became a problem 
to find some means of handling the fish. 

A bubbling spring within twenty feet 
of the camp door gave Mac the idea of 
digging out a little pool wherein all the 
fish could be kept alive until the day we 
started back to Nome. An hour’s work 
sufficed to produce a pool a couple of 
feet deep and ten or twelve feet across. 

Next morning, accordingly, everyone 
carried a burlap sack in lieu of the in- 
sufficient creel, and in this were dropped 
what fish we desired to keep. The sack 
was dragged along in the water behind 
with a six or eight-foot rope and proved 
a decided success. 

The little pool at the camp swelled 
to a population of over one hundred in 
the next three days, and in it were no 
less than five varieties, including about 
fifty Arctic trout, a dozen or so of a 
species known as salmon trout, a score 
or more of extra large grayling, an 
equal amount of steel-head salmon, and 
three specimens of the silver salmon, 
a variety common along the coast in salt 
water but rarely found so far inland. 

No aquarium with its sluggish and 
blasé fish staring stupidly out through 
the glass could compare with this sight. 
We watched them for hours, compared 
their movements, their colors, etc. The 
Arctic trout far out-did the others in 
the matter of beautiful markings and 
iridescent coloring, and with the steel- 
head salmon shared honors as being 
capable of the quickest movement. I 
consider it most unfortunate that the 
many pictures we attempted of this pool 
were not even partially successful. 


(Continued on page 431) 
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In the Big Cities, Along Blazed Trails and in the Small Villages Your Classified Advertisement 
if Printed Here Will Reach Thousands of Sportsmen 


Among these thousands are a great many that can use and that will pay mone 

Guns, rifles, canoes, boats, dogs, reels, fishing rods—all kinds of old hunting an 

Write a brief description of your possession—send it with a re:nittance of ten cents 
We accept stamps, coin, money orders or checks. 


ANTIQUES, COINS AND CURIOS 


pensar nnsa -eieaoelenen entitles 

BOWS, ARROWS, IRONWOOD, $1; BIRCH 
bark motor baskets, $1.50; genuine Indian moc- 
casins $4. Prepaid. Indian curios every de- 
scription.. Albert Heath, Indian Trader, Harbor 
Springs, Michigan. 


smo suntoussnnetieh ib scel once iin ibaa 

CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE, 27c, 
half-dollar size 53c; eagle cent and catalogue, 10c. 
Norman Schultz, Box 146, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, UARTER SIZE, 
and German 5pf., 30c.; Italy 20c., and catalog 10c. 
Homer Schultz, King City, Mo. 


acosncdhchsaeaiuimajes tees bcagi tatiana tnciammanonimaaeds 

COINS, MEDALS, PAPER MONEY, GUNS, 
swords, pistols, historical newspapers, engravings. 
Catalogue 4c. Nagy, 33a South 18th, Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 


GENUINE INDIAN BASKETS AND BEADS, 
wholesale catalog. Gilham, Kelseyville, Cal. 


BINOCULARS 


ARMY OFFICERS’ BINOCULAR, CHEAP. 
G. Walker, Box 633, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BINOCULARS, FIELD GLASSES, TELE- 
scopes. Over 100 sizes and styles; 3x to 18x. 
Marvelous Midget 4%x telescope, latest discovery 
of optical science; 5” extended, 3” closed. With 
leather case, $1.98. Wholesale and retail. Catalog. 
DuMaurier Company, Elmira, N. Y. 


BOATS AND ENGINES 


16-FOOT ROWBOAT. EASILY MADE. 
Construction blueprint, 30c. Wee-Sho-U Co., 
Western Market, Detroit, Mich. 


FREE TRIAL, JOHNSON OUTBOARD MO- 
tors. Hyde propellers, accessories, cut prices, free 
deliveries. tome variety, new, rebuilt, engines. 
Canoes, camping outfits, bicycle motors. Free 
catalogues. Canadian Boat & Engine Exchange, 
Toronto, Canada. 


BOOKS 


SPORTS, HUNTING AND FISHING 
books. Send 3c. for large catalogue of Rare and 
Out-of-Print Books, Pamphlets and Engravings 
relating to outdoor life and pastimes, nature-study 
and kindred subjects. Franklin Bookshop, 920 
Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.50, make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. Write 
for particulars and free samples. American Mono- 
gram Co., Dept. 34, East Orange, N. J 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
necessary; details free. Press Syndicate, 529, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., ARE 
wanted for publication. Submit manuscript or 
write Literary Bureau, 518 Hannibal, Mo. 


YOU CAN TAN YOUR OWN FURS AND 
ckins, make your own rugs and robes with mounted 
heads, open or closed, moth finish, with my tanning 
formulas and time and labor-saving methods. You 
can do this work quickly and make lots of money. 
Formulas and methods, $3.00, postpaid. 
free. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, On- 
tario, Canada. 


“DECOYS 


GENUINE WILD MALLARDS $5 PER 
pair. English callers $10 per pair. Robey, 
Maryville, Mo. 


WILD MALLARD CALLERS—MY LIVE 
wild Mallard callers, shipped in a handy carrying 
case, with collars for fastening, ready for use, at 
no extra cost. Price $2.50 each in September, 
$3.00 each in October, $3.50 in November. Ter- 
rell’s Aquatic Farm, Dept. H-234, Oshkosh, Wis. 

CALL DUCKS THAT CALL, $2.50 EACH. 
Wild geese $17 pair. Dawson Brothers, Franks- 


ville. Wisconsin. 


In Writtng to Advertisers mentton Forest and Stream. 


Duty ! 


Remittance must be enclosed with order. 


DUCK ATTRACTIONS 


MORE WILD DUCKS WILL COME TO 
your waters if you: plant Wild Celery and Wild 
Rice—the foods they love. Now ready for plant- 
ing. Write Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, Dept. H-2 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


Dany 


+ 


FISH AND LIVE BAIT 


CONSULTING FISHCULTURIST—EXPERT 
advice on all fishery matters. Angling waters ex- 
amined and reported on in regard to improving 
the fishing. Specializing in the development of 
waters for Ouananiche and Steelhead trout. Wil- 
liam M. Keil, Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 


THE FINEST TROUT—NOW IS THE 
time to stock your ponds and brooks from the 
famous Willowemoc Hatchery, De Bruce, Sullivan 
County, New York. Write for prices. 


FISHERMEN—LIVE BAIT FOR FRESH 
and salt water fishing. Send for descriptive price 
list. Bait shipped parcel post. American Bait 
Co., 10 South 5th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HELLGRAMMITES, 35c. DOZ., $2.99 PER 
hundred. Shipped anywhere, parcel post. Ameri- 
can Bait Co., 10 South Fifth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GINSENG 


WANTED—WILD AND CULTIVATED 
Ginseng; write for price lists and have your name 
on our mailing list. L. Snowiss, Blossburg, Penna. 


GUIDE 


MOOSE AND BIG GAME GUIDE. TWEN- 
ty-five years’ experience. Sport guaranteed. Ap- 
ply for terms. Alex. Matheson, Teulon P. O., 
Manitoba, Canada. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


12-GAUGE, 2-SHOT IMPORTED REPEAT- 
ing shotgun; bolt action, $12. Brand new. C 
Mowrey, Elmira, N. Y. 


30 U. S. ARMY AND 405 WINCHESTERS, 
Lyman sights, $35.00 each.  .30-.30 Winchester 
take-down, octagon barrel, full magazine, $30.00. 
.22 Remington pump, Lyman sight, $20.00. .280 
Ross sporter, peep sight, $60.00. 2-12 ga. Ithacas 
30-in. full hammerless ejector, $45.00; plain, $35.00. 
All guns in practically new condition. I. 
Archibald, Methuen, Mass. 


CLEVELAND GUN SHOP, MINNEAPOLIS. 
Gunsmiths; large assortment of used guns always 
in stock. 205 South Seventh St. 


FOR SALE—SMITH DOUBLE HAMMER- 
less, specialty grade, 12-28 Damascus full choke 
automatic ejector, $60. Box 104, Concord, Mass. 


OLD-TIME AND MODERN FIREARMS 
, sold and exchanged. Kentucky flintlock 
old-time pistols, revolvers, guns, swords, 

owder-horns, etc. Lists free. Stephen Van 

ensselaer, 873 Madison Ave., New York City. 


M. 


LIVE STOCK 


CHINESE RINGNECK AND FANCY 
Pheasants, Wild Turkeys, Northern Bob White 
and Blue Valley Quail. Ruffed Sharp-tailed, Pin- 
nated and Sage Grouse, Hungarian Partridges, 
Wild Ducks and Geese. Jaser’s Pheasantry, Wal- 
halla, Michigan. 


FERRETS, BROWN OR WHITE, FOR 
pen me rabbits and rats. Jacob B. Miller, Brad- 
ord, O. 


FERRETS FOR SALE—BROWN OR WHITE, 
large or small, either sex; only the best stock. 
W. A. Peck, New London, Ohio. 


FERRETS FOR SALE—FIRST CLASS RAT- 
ters and rabbit ferrets. Any size or set, white or 
brown. C. E. Crow, New London, Ohio, Route 


No, 3. 


It will 


for the sporting equipment that you no longer need. 
fishing equipment—can be sold or exchanged here. 
er word (Initials and numbers count as a word), 


October classified columns close August 31st. 


The Market Place, Forest and Stream Magazine, 9 E. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


LIVE STOCK (Continued) 


_FERRETS, WHITE OR BROWN, FOR 
killing rats or hunting rabbits. Al stock. Price 
list free. Irving Stocking, Wakeman, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—FERRETS, RACOONS, 
skunks, Fur farm wire netting. B. Pippman, 
Dept. 7, Caledonia, Minn. 


OWN SILVER FOXES WITHOUT CAPI- 
tal. Would you be satisfied to market annually 
twenty or thirty Silver Fox pelts, worth each $100 
to $1,000? Investigate. Desirable profits. Be- 
ginners taught on our ranch if desired. Particu- 
- 20c stamps. M. Semmelroth, Grand Rapids, 
Minn, 


_YOU CAN’T BEAT IT—BREEDING RAB- 
bits $3 pair. Booklet 10c. Maikranz Rabbitry, 
New Bethlehem, Pa. 


WHITE AND BROWN FERRETS—PRICES 
free. Book on Ferrets 10c. Muzzles 25c. each. 
Bert Ewell, Wellington, Ohio. 


FERRETS FOR SALE, EITHER COLOR. 
Write for prices. Harry Chandler, New London, 
Ohio, R. D. 5. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SPORTSMEN 


CAMP SITES—THIRTY-FIVE MILES 
from New York City. Accessible by rail and fine 
motor roads. Exclusive privileges to beautiful lo- 
cations high in the Ramapo Mountains, with 
mountain lakes and streams, fishing and hunting. 
For particulars write O. B. Hewitt, 50 Churc 
Street, New York City. 


FOR SALE—RARE OPPORTUNITY — 
Stuart, Fla., near Palm Beach. One of the finest 
places in Florida, cost one hundred and twenty 
thousand, nearly half mile on St. Lucie river front; 
has the finest fruit of all kinds, sweet oranges, 
king oranges, grapefruit, tangerines, lemons, limes, 
cherries, cocoanuts, fine apples, bananas, aligator 
pears, different kinds of mangoes and sapodillas. 
Finest garden in Florida. Strawberries and vege- 
tables grow all winter. Beautiful flowers and 
shrubberies. House furnished complete; eight bed- 
rooms, four baths, care-taken home, garage, boat- 
house, electric light plant, windmill, etc. 
tive paved entrance from Dixie Highway. 
lent hunting and fishing. Must see to appreciate. 
Will sell for sixty thousand. Will take yacht or 
property as part payment. Apply R. S. Pullen, 
3801 Boulevard Avenue, Chelsea Heights, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. 


$5.00 DOWN; $5.00 MONTH; FIVE-ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; 
$100.00. Hunting, fishing, trapping. 1973 North 
Fifth, Kansas City, Kan. 


FORTY-ACRE FARM TO SELL; GOOD 
buildings, orchard, woodlot ; 100 rods to new brick 
high school; shower bath, gymnasium; seven 
teachers; one church, filled twice on Sundays; 
town on Macinaw trail near the great resorts of 
Western Michigan. For more particulars write 
owner: E. D Post, Alba, Mich. 


TAXIDERMY 


_FOR SALE—FOR MOUNTING—MOOSE 
Elk, Caribou, Rocky Mountain Sheep, Mule and 
White-tail Deer Heads; also Scalps to mount the 
horns you now have. All duty free. Good order 
delivery guaranteed by prepaid express. Turn 
your idle time into good money. State what you 
wish. No lists or catalogues issued. Edwin Dixon, 
Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario, Canada. 


TO AMERICAN HUNTERS COMING TO 
Canada. I will mount your Moose deer, and other 
game heads at my regular mounting prices. U. S. 
A. duty prepaid by me. Conta crated for 
prompt, safe delivery anywhere in U. S. A. My 
taxidermy work is known all over U. S. A. Ref- 
erences supplied anywhere. Guides and any in- 
formation on request. Edwin Dixon, Canada’s 
leading Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario, Canada. 


SEE PAGE 426 FOR PHOTOGRAPHY 
AND MOUNTED HEADS 


identify you. 





At Last We Have It! 


SPRATT’S 


OVALS 


The famous pocket biscuit. 


About 120 of these weigh a pound. 


Toys want them every day, but they 


make a fine snack for big dogs also. 


Write for sample and send 2c. stamp 


for catalogue, “Dog Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


English Setters, Pointers 


and 


Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 
of the best of breeding 


FOR 


Good 


SALE 


dogs at stud 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 


Tel. 29-M 


POHIC 38976 


The Lion of His Tribe 
at Stud. A Winner—A 
Producer Fee $40.00 


Winner of all-American 
Endurance Race. Litter 
brother to Champion 
Mary Montrose. Peer- 
less on the bench and 
in the field. Dogs 
trained and _ handled. 
Setter, pointers and 
Walker hounds for sale. 
20,000-acre game pre- 
serve, 


EDWARD D. GARR 
Lagrange, Kentucky 


Shomont White Collies Love Kiddies 


This one quality alone 
lies rare 


makes our Scotch Col- 
‘gains They’re gentle, fearless 


devoted. Have every quality a dog should 
have--intelligence, courage, strength. Fine 


mrpassed as wrtchdogs. inde- 
es of vermin. They are 


And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 


the Author 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Ine. 


A marvelous tonic for dogs that 
are out of sorts, run down, thin 
and unthrifty, with harsh staring 
coat, materated eyes and high 
colored urine. There is nothing 
to equal them for distemper, 
mange, eczema and debilitating 
diseases. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses, 


At druggists or by mail, fifty cents 


The Dent Medicine Company 


Newburgh, New York 


Toronto, Canada 


A practical treatise on dogs and their treatment. 


In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 
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TRAINING A POINTER 


FURTHER STEPS IN DEVELOPING THE NATURAL 
APTITUDE OF FISHEL’S FRANK’S GRANDSON 


By G. F. HAMILTON 


ROCEEDING further 

| with the development 

of the Kid, I was 

training him for a 

pheasant dog, but as 

it is very desirable 

for a dog to drop to 

shot and wing when 

hunting quail, I de- 

cided to try it on 

him. When I threw 

the block into the air, 

I made a noise like 

the beating of wings 

when a bird is flushed; then gave the 

command “Whoa, Charge.” At first the 

Kid would get nearly to the dead bird 

before he would drop. With constant 

practice nearly every evening, however, 

he finally learned to drop as soon as he 

saw the bird in the air or heard the 

sound of wings. Later on I brought in 

the sound of a gun by the-use of a cap 

pistol and a twenty-two caliber blank 
cartridge revolver. 

Warm weather had come now so I 
taught him to retrieve from water. On 
the first three trips to the lake, I just 
let him puddle around at the edge of 
the water to suit himself. Then I began 
by having him fetch the block from only 
a few inches of water. I gradually 
threw it out farther until he had to swim 
to fetch it. 

On the way to and from the lake I 
taught him to heel. I prefer a dog to 
walk at my right side where he is in 
sight, when heeling, instead of behind 
as is the usual custom. Therefore I led 
the Kid at my right side and whenever 
he lagged behind or went ahead, gave 
him a slight jerk and ordered “Heel.” 
His tendency was to go ahead, so I let 
the rope drag, and when he tried to 
speed up, I stepped on the rope which 
brought him up short, and ordered 
“Heel.” Half a dozen times out with 
the rope dragging did the trick. After 
that he would heel at command. 


HE Kid was now only ten months oid 

and knew all the dope that I thought 
necessary to make him a high class 
shooting dog. What he lacked was ac- 
tual experience on game and that cannot 
be had in the back yard of a city lot. 

It is possible to obtain a permit from 
the Conservation Commission to train a 
dog afield during September. When 
September first came, I was ready to 
work the Kid in the field, having re- 
ceived such a permit. The first few 
times out the pup did not show much 
class, only puttering around and not 
hunting much. Then he nearly ran over 
a pheasant. The bird flushed about six 
feet in front of him, surprising him so 
much he just stood still and watched it 
fly away. This put the pep in him and 
he began to run around like a race horse. 


For the next half dozen times out the 
Kid went so fast and wide he looked 
almost good enough for the Derby 
Trials. During these fast runs he flushed 
lots of birds and chased some. How- 
ever, he was beginning to slow up when 
he struck scent and tried to work out his 
birds. The birds were still getting up 
before he came to a staunch point, but [ 
was able to get close enough to stop the 
Kid from chasing. If a bird flushed 
close to him he would partly drop, then 
in a crouching position watch it fly away. 
He was trying to drop to wing as I had 
taught him, yet at the same time keep 
the bird in sight. Right here I decided 
that I did not want him to drop to shot 
or wing. If I could keep him steady, 
just standing and watching their flight, 
he would be in a better position for re- 
trieving when I should shoot later on. 
If a bird flushed some distance from the 
pup he would sometimes chase. At the 
command “Whoa,” however, he would 
always stop. 

Then the Kid made his first staunch 
point. He was working in ragweed and 
pointed directly toward me. It was not 
a stylish point, but low and crouching. 
sut he was staunch. I stood still for 
about three minutes, then flushed a hen 


In the field 


It will identify you, 











September, 1922 


pheasant and twelve or fifteen half- 
grown young. He was steady to flush. 
From then on the Kid worked like a 
different dog and made many stylish 
points with high head and tail. The open 
season was now on for ducks and when- 
ever I returned with any from a hunt | 
would throw one out into the deep grass 
and have the Kid fetch it. He was much 
pleased to retrieve them and did it very 
tenderly. 

For better control in the field I taught 
the Kid to drop at motion of my hand 
when a long way off, to turn at whistle 
and go in the direction that I waved my 
hand. He already knew that when I held 
my right hand out in front of me it 
meant “Charge.” I would whistle to at- 
tract his attention and motion him to 
charge. At first he would come back to 
me before dropping, and I would have 
to order “Charge.” He came back less 
each time, however, and soon would just 
turn at my whistle, dropping as I raised 
my hand. To get him to go the way I 
waved my hand, I gave a short whistle 
to attract his attention, and as he looked 
back motioned with my hand. At the 
same time I started walking in the direc- 
tion I wanted him to go. At a long, loud 
whistle the Kid came directly in to me. 

The pup’s training was now complete 
and the only question left was, how 
would he act under fire? On the open- 
ing day of the season the first bird we 
found the Kid pointed. I flushed a fine 
cock pheasant and made a clean kill. 
The pup dropped as I shot, and at com- 
mand retrieved the bird, just as he had 
retrieved the block in the yard training. 

All through his training the Kid re- 
ceived lots of praise and petting with 
not one whipping. 


THE GREAT TROUT 
OF THE ARCTIC 


(Continued from page 428) 


§° many fish were caught that a de- 
scription of a single battle seems 
trivial indeed, but I will relate one in- 
stance, although as is inevitable in near- 
ly all fish stories, the “big one” got 
away. 

Along in the afternoon of the last day 
before breaking camp, Ollie was casting 
patiently into his favorite pool from 
which he had already taken the largest 
trout of the trip, an eleven-pounder. 
Suddenly there came a strike so quick 
and powerful that the rod was nearly 
jerked from his hand; the line streaked 
out under his burning thumb as though 
tied onto a meteor, and the fight was on. 

Watching him dreamily from the 
bank, we quickly awakened to the fact 
that Ollie had hooked a monster, and 
we piled down onto the gravel bar where 
he was running back and forth, and plied 
him with the ever-ready fisherman’s 
advice. “Give him more line!” “Watch 
that slack!” “Don’t let him reach those 
ripples !”, and other much contradictory 
terms were hurled at Ollie. Through it 


all (as he afterward admitted) he was 
“so darned busy he didn’t even hear a 
word.” 


In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 









Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, ete. Mailed 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept. 6 Bound Brook, New Jerse 


National Dog Food 


100% Food Value oe Cooked 
Wheat, Barley, Corn, Beef and Bone 
Strength-Giving Cereals and _ Invig- 
orating Meat. Cooked and Ready to 
Use. For All Breeds, Any Age. 
Sold to Satisfy or Money Back 

$5—100 lbs. $23—500 lbs. 
Your Order To-Day Will Have Im- 


mediate Attention. Sample on Request. 


NATIONAL FOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


Dept. 5 Battle Creek, Mich. 



























GORDON SETTERS 


Inglehurst Kennels 
QUALITY PUPPIES FOR SALE 


At stud—Imported Champion Inglehurst sehen. 


Fee $50.00. Inglehurst Dickerson, Fee $35.00. 
Inglehurst Molasses, Fee $25.00. 
Mail address: CHAS. ae 
155 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Kennels: Freeport, N. Y. 


DOGDOM 


America’s Greatest Dog Magazine 
Devoted to all breeds 
Monthly articles by Freeman Lloyd, A. F. 
Hochwalt, Lillian C. Raymond-Mallock, 
W. R. Van Dyck, Bert Franklin, D.V.M., 
and other well known writers. Profusely 
illustrated. Twenty cents a copy. Send 
for free sample. 
$2.00 a year; Canadian, $2.25; Foreign, $2.50 
DOGDOM Book Department can supply 
any book about dogs published. Write to- 
day for book-list. 


DOGDOM 


F. E. Bechmann, Publisher 
509 City Nat’l Bank Bldg., Battle Creek, Michigan 


SILVER FO 










WE BUY ALL YOU CAN RAISE 
Send $1 for book of secrets for raising silver fox, and blue print 


Either color, large 
APE: FERRETS or small. Mated 
pairs or dozen 





lots. Price ms free. Illustrated booklet, 10 
cents. C. H. KEEFER & CO., Greenwich, Ohio. 








BROTHER HUNTERS OF MONTANA—IN- 
formation wanted about a Mr. Jones, of Montana, 
who sold me an Airedale through the H-T-T April 
or May, 1914, or some farm paper. Reason: Want 
another Airedale of same strain. Pay for informa- 
a William Korb, Eagle River, Vilas Co., Wisc. 


a eaten 
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UIT 


vegetable compound Is dependable, harmless and 
ons a administer. Purifies the blood and produces 
smooth, healthy appearing coats. Invaluable ‘ia 
Distemper. In capsule or liquid form. 


At dealers or direct from sole importers 
Write for Descriptive Matter. 
E. FOUGERA & CO., Inc., 90-92 Beekman St., N. Y. 


Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
Teach him what whoa! means, No iong 
trailing rope or spike collar. Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week. Works automatically— 
principal South American Bolas. Sent 
postpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 
sent on request. 


MAPLE. ROAD KENNELS = %ev,Prets 


DOG 
CUP GLU 








$4 MAKES PERFECT BIRD DOG $4 


Ideal Exclusive Combination Offer 


20th Century Bird Dog Book (ice) 


By Er. Shelley 
and 


NEW AND IMPORTED TRAINO COLLAR 


Train Your Dog at Home! 


The Book Teaches The Traino Trains 
Four Dollars for Both—Postage Prepaid 


This combination can be obtained only from 


FREEMAN LLOYD, Oscawana, N. Y. 
$4 MAKES PERFECT BIRD DOG $4 
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Raise Silver »Foxes 


to raise. 
than ny a 
tion. Recommended by Gov- 
ernment. 4 different plans. 





C.T.DRYZ, Box 1033, EAGLE RIVER, WIS. 
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A black night— 
target 400 ft.away— 





the sharp-blinding beam from Lite-Site— 
a pull on the trigger—a hit!—for where 
the spotlight shows the bullet goes!! 


Lite-Site is unlike any other light—it has 
a guaranteed 400-ft. range of dazzling 
brilliancy—not diffused, but concentrated. 
It is attachable to any rifle or gun in 30 
seconds. 


You can detach the head—and have a 
perfect light for reading. Lite-Site stands 
up—drop it—submerge it in water—it 
keeps right on working faithfully. Lite- 
Site has a hundred uses around a camp, 


on the water or at home. 


And every Lite-Site Super-Quality Search- 
light Battery under ordinary conditions 
gives 3 to 4 months’ workable light. 


Go to your dealer today—and test Lite- 
Site or send $6.00 (west of Denver $6.50, 
Canada $7.00 plus duty) for complete 
Lite-Site with extra bulb, battery and at- 
tachment. Your money immediately re- 
turned if you are not thoroughly satisfied. 


Dealers’ Notice. —Light-Sight Products 
Corporation will shortly distribute a great 
new light, small enough for attaching to 
pistol—-with a guaranteed 400-ft. range. 
Write for advance details today. 


LIGHT- SIGHT PRODUCTS CORP. 


Warren, Pennsylvania 












Subscribe to 


FOREST AND STREAM 


For Two Years at $5 or One Year 

at $3 U. S. or Canada. Foreign $4 
Send your subscription now, starting 
with the December number, and we 
will mail you the October and Novem- 
ber numbers as issued without extra 
shane, so that you may have the full 
benefit of Hunting articles and advice. 

Mention this offer when sending your sub- 
scription 
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RIFLE CA 


a 


5 Se a 


Breech loading, made by 
U. 8. Government. Will hit the 
mark half-mile. Same style Gun rebored 
for Bird shot, $4.50. Cartridges for shot guns and 
rifles, 3c each. Bags for books, shells, tools, game, 
50c. Head nets, proof against all insects, 10c. Hun- 
dreds of Articles to interest everybody. Full de- 
scriptive Catalog, Guns, etc., sent free. 
W. STOKES KIRK, Dept. 25 
1627 N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ITHACA WINS 


Captain Paul A, 
Curtis Shooting Ed- 
itor of Field and 
Stream says: “The 
first gun I ever 
bought was an 
Ithaca. It is just 
as strong and 
shoots just as hard 
as it did when 
I was a boy.” 













Catalogue Free 
Double guns for 
game $37.50 up. 
Single barreltrap 
guns $75 up. 


ITHACA 
GUN CO, 


Ithaca, N. ¥. 
Box 25 












The lower end of the pool sloped into 
shallow ripples which extended for a 
hundred yards or so before forming an- 
other pool. It was conceded that a fish 
reaching those ripples was lost, so con- 
sequently Ollie bent all his energies in 
this one direction. 

But the big fish seemed in no hurry 
to depart the pool. He surged back and 
forth across the pool in mighty lunges 
as though unable to decide where to go; 
Ollie retrieving the line very nicely and 
paying it out grudgingly by thumbing to 
the breaking point. A powerful surge 
into the deep water at the center of the 
pool was followed by absolute quietness 
on the part of the great trout. Ollie 
tugged uneasily at the line and met solid 
resistance—“Give him the butt!” we 
yelled as one voice—and Ollie did. 


Up from the depths like a cannon ball 
shot the trout. The water cleaved open 
and full four feet into the air shot the 
largest trout it has ever been my for- 
tune to see. The spray flew in all direc- 
tions, and through it we saw the speckled 
monster give his jaws a mighty snap, 
and as he splashed into the water again 
Ollie reeled in an unresisting line. A 
moment later the water boiled at the 
head of the ripples, and with his back 
half out of water, the “big one” dashed 
wildly down through the rapids to free- 
dom. Once again was fisherman’s his- 
tory repeated. 

Ollie, though, was supreme even in 
defeat, and the words he called after the 
departing trout exactly echoed the senti- 
ments of all present. “I go,” said 
Ollie, “but I will return”—and when he 
returns I’ll bet a cocked hat the same 
old gang will bear him company, in fact, 
we have already granted all rights on 
that same pool to him for next year. 
If the truth be known, we all have our 
particular spot in this Fisherman’s Para- 


Forest AND STREAM 


dise we would call our own, and when 
they speak of twenty-pound trout I _ 
maintain a discreet but smiling silence, — 
I know. 


THE SHACKBOAT 
(Continued from page 413) 


other use, and a pail or bailing scoop or 
pump. In seasons and localities where 
needed a mosquito bar should be hung 
from the top and tucked in under the. 
mattress. A couple of good lanterns, 
one of which should be kept burning on 
the outermost end of the boat at night 
if you are anchored where there is apt 
to be traffic. 


ol you venture into any of the navi- 
gable rivers, bays or lakes remember 
that you are subject to the rules for mo- 
tor boats of Class One and provide com- 
bination red and green lights, whistle 
(mouth), life preserver and fire extin- 
guisher. All of these things are good 
to have anyway. The kapoc-filled cush- 
ions serve as life preservers. For cook- 
ing and such equipment follow the ca- 
noeist and get some form of nesting kit. 
Take advantage of the fact that you are 
a boat, however, and get a good large 
pail. One ‘of the numerous forms of 
gasoline or oil-burning stoves can be 
used nicely as also one of the baby re- 
frigerators sold by any department or 
furnishing store. Grub can be kept in 
boxes furnished by the grocer. There 
is also room for a couple of suit cases 
for your clothes, vastly more convenient 
than the camper’s bag. 

There is plenty of time to build one 
of these shackboats for late summer va- 
cations and maybe you know of just the 
place for one on that shooting ground 
this fall. 


EXPLORATION IN 


GREENLAND 


REENLAND BY THE POLAR 
SEA, by Knud Rasmussen, Freder- 

ick A. Stokes Company. Price $10.00. 

A reading of this most excellent book, 
which describes the work of the Thule 
Expeditions in a region that has held the 
attention of Polar explorers for cen- 
turies, adds greatly to our knowledge of 
Eskimo life and ways and brings out the 
splendid character of these nomads of 
the North. The three Thule Expedi- 
tions completed the exploration of the 
north coast of Greenland, and their work 
is graphically described in the present 
book. It brings out clearly the remark- 
able influence the late Admiral Peary 
exerted on the Eskimos of Greenland, 
and tells of the immense respect and ad- 
miration they had for him because of his 
straightforward and honest dealings. 
His magnanimous treatment of them did 
much to make the paths of later ex- 
plorers easy. 

The book is profusely illustrated and 
will easily take its place among the few 
great books on Arctic exploration. 


In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 





